Thinking  About 


A Never-Ebbing  Sea 


ORIGINALLY  this  was  going  to  be  a nostalgic  piece, 
glowing  with  the  warmth  that  is  Oberlin:  remem- 
bered vignettes,  little-known,  hard  working  people,  the 
Oberlin  ethos.  It  is  not  to  be.  As  I thought  about  the 
past,  I worried  more  about  the  future.  As  I recalled  the 
pleasant  incident,  I frowned  about  the  friction. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  wrote  a poem  which  is  prob- 
ably now  quite  hackneyed;  it  can  be  found  in  most  hymn- 
als (You'll  forgive  me  if  I sound  like  Marquand’s  George 
Apley,  "By  Jove,  Emerson  has  something  capital  to  say 
about  that!”). 

Immortal  love,  forever  full 
Forever  flowing  free 
Forever  shared,  forever  whole 
A never-ebbing  sea 

Oberlin  is  bigger  than  any  of  its  parts,  bound  into  an 
institution  by  love  and  law.  The  love  is  manifold,  embrac- 
ing truth,  knowledge,  people,  tradition,  and  even  effi- 
ciency. Above  all,  there  is  and  should  be  a love  of  educa- 
tion, of  teaching  young  minds  and  hearts  how  to  grapple 
with  the  profound  problems  of  living,  of  learning  by 
watching  and  by  doing,  by  precept  and  by  practice.  The 
law  gives  stability,  a base  from  which  to  build.  The  law, 
both  written  and  evolved,  sets  the  limits  to  the  institution 
and  to  the  constituent  parts.  Love  alone  is  not  a strong 
enough  cement.  Nor  is  law. 

Oberlin  is  a free  institution,  free  from  the  vagaries  of 
outside  interference  and  influence,  free  from  the  pressures 
which  distort  its  original  purposes  and  deflect  it  from  their 
achievement.  Oberlin  is  free  because  it  has  always  en- 
couraged criticism  from  within,  each  of  the  constituent 
parts  free  to  evaluate  critically  any  of  the  others.  This  free- 
dom has  carried  with  it  the  responsibility  to  be  just,  com- 
passionate, and  candid. 

Oberlin  is  a whole  institution,  a complete  institution. 
Its  various  parts  balance  each  other,  each  with  certain  tasks 
and  responsibilities.  When  one  part  oversteps  its  under- 
stood boundaries,  the  consequences  may  be  considerable. 
The  balance,  delicate  at  best  but  essential  to  the  institution, 
is  upset,  and  the  people  who  are  involved  lose  their  own 
sense  of  proportion  and,  possibly,  their  sense  of  dedication. 
A whole  institution,  delicately  balanced  is  not  a static  one; 
it  is  dymanic  and  vital  because  every  part  knows  that  an 
important  segment  of  responsibility  for  the  whole  institu- 


tion rests  upon  it.  If  one  part  invades  the  competence  of 
another,  the  result  could  be  a stifling  of  the  vigor  of  the 
institution  under  a more  authoritarian  control.  The  result 
could  also  be  chaos. 

Whittier’s  phrase  is  "forever  shared.”  This  has  some 
point  for  Oberlin.  Its  constituent  parts  can  share  advice, 
influence  and  authority.  Love  and  law  might  bind  the  in- 
stitution, but  sharing  makes  it  go.  The  modern  word,  com- 
munication, is  not  adequate,  since  sharing  suggests  a per- 
sonal confrontation  and  awareness,  a personal  involvement 
which  the  modern  word  does  not.  Sharing  means  meet- 
ings, conferences,  and  consultations  among  all  of  the  con- 
stituent parts.  The  alumni  can  be  informed  enough  to 
speak  up  about  the  College.  The  faculty  and  the  adminis- 
tration can  share  their  multitude  of  problems,  most  of 
which  overlap  from  one  area  to  the  other.  The  trustees’ 
concern  for  the  whole  institution  can  be  shared  among 
all  of  the  constituent  parts.  The  segment  which  counsels 
only  with  itself  may  not  counsel  wisely. 

These  paragraphs  were  written  without  a specific  fric- 
tion in  mind,  inspired  by  the  synthesis  of  many  small  and, 
in  themselves,  insignificant  disagreements:  the  car  rule,  the 
place  that  alumni  might  play  in  admissions  policy,  the 
inevitable  problems  of  administration  by  committee.  Now, 
as  the  story  on  page  14  reveals,  another  dimension  has 
been  added.  But  this  only  strengthens  our  position  that 
neither  law  nor  love  can  stand  alone.  Administrative 
actions  do  not  succeed  because  of  a "right”  to  make  them. 
They  succeed  only  if  they  are  right . If  it  comes,  inflexibility 
born  of  lost  responsibility  does  not  regain  that  responsi- 
bility. It  merely  throws  further  out  of  balance  that  fusion 
of  law  and  love  which  has  guided  and  should  guide  the 
course  of  Oberlin  College. 

* * * 

Oberlin  is  a never-ebbing  sea.  The  President  has  quoted 
Mrs.  Dwight  Morrow,  speaking  in  Oberlin  twelve  years 
ago:  "Never  take  your  college  for  granted,  for  many  peo- 
ple whom  you  never  knew  broke  their  hearts  to  give  it  to 
you.”  It  is  not  an  overstatement  to  say  that  many  people 
whom  you  now  know  are  breaking  their  hearts  for  Ober- 
lin. Would  that  their  lot  were  lighter.  Because  of  diem, 
Oberlin  is  a never-ebbing  sea. 


L.H.F.Jr. 
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Oberliniana 

Back  in  1835,  according  to  legend, 
Oberlin  College  came  close  to 
being  moved  to  Brownhelm,  about  15 
miles  to  the  north  and  west.  The  in- 
cident is  related  in  Oberliniana,  pub- 
lished in  1883  by  two  Oberlin  stu- 
dents. Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs. 
Mark  Freeman  (Gwen  M.  Jones,  ’ll) 
who  sent  us  a copy  of  the  book,  we 
present  the  anecdote  as  it  was  pre- 
sumably related  to  Professor  Charles 
H.  Churchill  (mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy ) by  Mrs.  Perry,  the  owner 
of  the  property  concerned. 

Just  after  the  building  of  Tappan 
Hall  in  1835,  Mr.  Tappan  came  out 
from  New  York  to  pay  Oberlin  a vis- 
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it,  and  going  to  Brownhelm  was  fa- 
vorably impressed  with  the  rolling 
ground  and  pretty  scenery  of  the 
"ridge,”  which  was  part  of  Mrs. 
Perry’s  farm.  He  found  that  the  place 
could  be  purchased  for  $2,000,  and 
accordingly  negotiated  for  its  pur- 
chase. His  intention  was  to  buy  land 
enough  to  exchange  for  the  Oberlin 
property.  Everyone  who  owned  a lot 
in  Oberlin  was  to  receive  a fair  equiv- 
alent ar  Brownhelm,  and  the  college, 
which  was  not  yet  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, was  to  be  removed  to  the  better 
place.  Mr.  Tappan  returned  East  to 
make  our  the  necessary  papers,  but  ar- 
rived only  to  find  that  the  great  crash 
had  come  and  left  him  almost  penni- 
less. 


OUR  COVER  shows  Donald  T.  Tull, 
’59,  of  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts, 
as  Sir  Despard,  and  Jean  Ellen  Tayn- 
ton,  ’61,  of  Ardmore,  Pennsylvania,  as 
Mad  Margaret,  in  Ruddigore,  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  operetta  produced  by  the 
Oberlin  Players  in  December  at  Hall 
Auditorium.  Ruddigore  is  the  first 
operetta  scheduled  for  presentation  on 
Cape  Cod  this  summer,  when  the 
Players  return  for  their  seventh  suc- 
cessive season,  under  the  direction  of 
W.  Hayden  Boyers,  Professor  of 
French. 

For  eight  weeks  during  July  and 
August,  the  Players  will  appear  at 
the  summer  theater,  Highfield,  on  the 
estate  of  Mr.  DeWit  TerHeun,  which 
overlooks  Falmouth  Harbor.  For  the 
story  of  the  summer  program,  by 
William  Griswold,  ’59,  of  Belmont, 
Massachusetts,  assistant  producer,  and 
son  of  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  ’25,  Ober- 
lin College  Trustee,  see  page  11. 


Plans  have  been  completed  for 
the  Henry  Churchill  King  Building, 
subscribed  by  the  alumni  and  friends 
of  the  College  in  1954  and  1955. 
Homecoming  Day,  October  24,  1959, 
is  the  date  set  for  the  ground-breaking 
ceremonies.  Designed  by  Minoro 
Yamasaki,  architect  for  the  proposed 
new  Conservatory  of  Music  buildings, 
the  new  humanities  center  will  be 
constructed  in  three  stages,  with  the 
north  wing  scheduled  for  early  com- 
pletion on  the  site  just  north  of  War- 
ner Hall.  For  a look  at  the  architect’s 
floor  plans  and  an  explanation  of  how 
the  building  is  to  be  tied  in  with  pres- 
ent Rice  Hall,  turn  to  page  4. 


The  problem  of  inflation, 
which  has  plagued  the  nation  in  re- 
cent years,  is  one  that  has  caused  grave 
concern  in  administrative  circles. 
Economist  Ken  Roose,  Oberlin  pro- 
fessor, has  his  own  interpretation  of 
the  inflation  spiral,  the  causes  under- 
lying the  current  rise  in  prices,  and 
the  program  that  ought  to  be  followed 
in  the  interests  of  both  stability  and 
economic  growth.  His  analysis,  pre- 
sented originally  as  a speech  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  is  on  page  8. 


Visitors  to  Oberlin  are  always 
impressed  with  the  Art  Museum,  one 
of  the  outstanding  small  museums  in 
the  country.  For  a story  about  the 
museum  today  by  Patricia  Anne  Rose, 
acting  curator,  see  page  18. 
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Henry  Churchill  King  made  an  "Oriental  Tour,"  1909-10.  So 
that  Mrs.  King  could  follow  his  journey  step  by  step,  Mr.  King  sent 
her  "diary  letters"  which  are  recorded  in  The  Life  of  Henry  Chur- 
chill King,  by  Donald  M.  Love,  ’16,  acting  president  of  the  College. 
As  far  as  can  be  determined,  according  to  Mr.  Love,  the  above 
photograph  was  taken  in  Sholapur,  India,  November  4,  1909,  where 
he  was  "welcomed  by  400  school  children  lined  up  on  either  side 
of  the  road  with  flags,  singing  a special  song  of  welcome."  "Chil- 
dren sepm  very  much  like  other  children  everywhere,"  President 
King  wrote.  "Before  speaking,  a garland  of  flowers  was  hung  about 
my  neck,  with  smaller  circles  to  go  around  the  wrists,  and  a bouquet 
to  hold  in  my  hands." 


First  step:  The  North  Wing.  The  draw-  f 
ing  above  shows  the  first  floor  plan  of  the 
North  Wing  of  the  new  Henry  Churchill 
King  Building  (right)  in  relation  to  exist- 
ing buildings,  Warner  Hall  (foreground) 
and  Rice  Hall  behind  it.  The  wing,  first 
step  toward  completion  of  the  King  Build- 
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By  Joan  Eatterson  Gardner 


SERVICE  DRIVE 


ing,  will  contain  classrooms,  a faculty  lounge 
and  conference  room  on  the  first  floor,  as 
shown,  classrooms  on  the  second  floor,  and 
faculty  offices  on  the  third  floor.  Later, 
when  Rice  Hall  is  converted  into  87  faculty 
offices,  the  third  floor  offices  in  the 
North  Wing  will  be  converted  to  classrooms. 


Ground  breaking  ceremonies  for 
the  north  wing  of  the  Henry 
Churchill  King  Building  set 
for  Homecoming,  October  24. 


IT  IS  true.  Plans  to  break  ground  for  the  Henry 
Churchill  King  Building  on  Homecoming  Day,  October 
24,  are  finally  taking  shape.  It  should  be  an  impressive 
occasion,  a simple  ceremony  of  great  significance  to  the  en- 
tire Oberlin  family. 

The  building  is  to  be  named  for  Henry  Churchill  King, 
the  sixth  president  of  Oberlin  College,  who  held  that  posi- 
tion from  1902  to  1927  as  the  culmination  of  a total  Ober- 
lin experience  which  began  with  his  entrance  in  1877  as  a 
sophomore  and  included  a long  service  as  teacher,  preacher, 
and  administrator  before  his  election  to  the  presidency. 

He  was  short  of  stature,  but  a man  of  surprising  physical 
strength.  His  near-sighted  eyes  required  the  use  of  thick - 
lensed  glasses,  and  his  moustache  was  carefully  trimmed 
to  a full,  neat  brush.  It  was  not  easy  for  him  to  find  rest 
and  relaxation  in  the  ways  open  to  most  busy  people,  large- 
ly because  of  the  deep  seriousness  and  intensity  of  purpose 
which  motivated  his  life,  but  while  his  primary  interests 
were  intellectual,  philosophical,  and  religious,  he  recog- 
nized the  function  of  recreation  as  one  of  the  means  of  de- 
veloping the  well-rounded  personality  — strong  and  re- 
sourceful in  mind,  body,  and  spirit  — which  was  his  edu- 
cational goal.  The  concern  of  the  humanities  for  the  ut- 
most development  of  man  along  all  of  these  lines  and  the 
concern  of  the  social  sciences  for  the  effective  relation  of 
that  man  to  society  make  the  dedication  of  this  particular 
building  especially  appropriate. 

In  his  teaching  days  King  exerted  a strong  and  direct 
influence  on  the  minds  of  generations  of  Oberlin  students. 
When  his  work  came  to  be  necessarily  more  and  more  ad- 
ministrative, his  great  service  to  Oberlin  was  in  developing 
its  high  standards  of  scholarship.  And  always,  whether  as 
teacher  or  officer,  his  ideal  for  Oberlin  was  the  education 
and  equipment  of  men  and  women,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
potential,  for  service  to  their  fellow  men.  They  were  to 
be  citizens  of  a new  order,  humanized  and  socialized  by 
contact  and  acquaintance  with  all  the  best  attainments  of 
the  human  race.  Such  objectives  are  still  the  proper  goals 
of  a liberal  arts  college,  and  Oberlin  celebrates  its  purposes 
while  doing  honor  to  one  of  its  great  leaders  in  the  erec- 
tion and  naming  of  the  Henry  Churchill  King  Building. 
Final  plans  for  the  building  are  now  being  prepared  and 

CONTINUED 
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Henry  Churchill  King  (1858-1934),  portrait  by  John  Young  Hunter. 


King  Building  cont,nued 


construction  will  begin  next  fall.  The  building  is  being 
designed  by  Minoru  Yamasaki,  who  also  designed  the  new 
Conservatory,  as  well  as  such  recent  buildings  as  the  St. 
Louis  airport  and  buildings  at  Wayne  State  University  in 
Detroit.  The  King  Building  will  be  located  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Conservatory  building.  To  be  built  in  three 
stages,  the  structure  will  start  with  a three-story  north 
wing,  placed  adjacent  to  the  present  Conservatory,  the  first 
floor  plan  of  which  is  indicated  in  the  sketches.  These 
floor  plans  give  an  idea  of  the  building’s  interior.  The 
second  stage  of  the  building  will  be  the  conversion  of  the 
17  faculty  offices  on  the  third  floor  of  the  north  wing  of 
the  King  Building  into  class  and  seminar  rooms  after  the 
practice  hall  of  the  new  Conservatory  is  completed  and 
Rice  Hall  is  freed  for  remodeling  into  faculty  offices  and 
conference  space.  When  all  of  the  units  of  the  new  Con- 
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servatory  are  finished,  it  will  be  possible  to  raze  Warner 
Hall  and  complete  the  King  Building  wing  at  the  corner 
of  Professor  and  West  College  streets.  The  King  Building, 
like  the  new  Conservatory  opposite,  will  be  constructed  of 
pre-cast  concrete  with  a quartz  aggregate  facing. 

The  Henry  Churchill  King  Building  will  be  a momen- 
tous addition  to  the  Oberlin  College  campus.  The  humani- 
ties center  to  be  formed  by  the  King  Building,  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Theology,  the  new  Conservatory,  and  Peters 
Hall  will  create  a really  outstanding  feature  of  the  College, 
and  will  provide,  for  the  first  time  in  Oberlin  history,  ade- 
quate faculty  office,  classroom,  and  conference  room  space. 
This  building,  named  after  an  Oberlin  great,  was  made  pos- 
sible by  generous  gifts  of  Oberlin  alumni  and  friends.  Its 
actual  construction  will  be  a tribute  both  to  the  alumni 
and  to  Henry  Churchill  King. 

THE  OBERLIN  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 
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TAPPAN  SQUARE  MEMORIAL  ARCH 


New  CAMPUS  Landmark.  The  new  Henry  Churchill  King  Building,  scheduled  for  ground-breaking  in  October,  will  be  located  as  the  above 
drawing  shows,  south  of  Peters  Hall  on  the  corner  of  West  College  and  North  Professor  Streets,  and  will  be  connected  with  Rice  Hall.  The 
new  building's  North  Wing  (A)  is  expected  to  be  under  construction  in  1959.  The  final  wing  (B,  shaded)  will  be  constructed  after  War- 
ner Hall  has  been  demolished.  Minoru  Yamasaki  and  Associates  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  are  architects.  The  three  story  building  will  be 
constructed  of  white  precast  concrete,  complementing  the  new  Conservatory  of  Music,  to  be  built  on  the  opposite  corner  of  the  intersection. 


King  Building-Rice  Hall  shown  above 
is  a complete  first  floor  plan  for  the  com- 
bined Henry  Churchill  King  Building  — 
Rice  Hall  center.  The  new  building,  in  the 
foreground  and  on  the  right,  will  contain 
classrooms,  seminar  rooms,  and  conference 
rooms,  while  remodelled  Rice  Hall  will  have 
secretarial  and  administrative  headquarters 
and  87  faculty  offices.  Rice  Hall  will  even- 
tually connect  with  the  new  King  Building. 
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What  Causes 
Inflation? 


An  examination  of  the  price 
spiral  and  what  to  do  about  it 


A STUDY  of  the  financial  pages  of  the  New  York  Times  brings 
economic  theory  in  Professor  Kenneth  Roose's  class  up-to-date. 


By  Kenneth  Davis  Roose 


INFLATION  is  not  a new  problem.  Most  of  us  have  heard 
about  the  complete  run-away  inflation  in  Central  Europe 
following  World  War  I which  wiped  out  the  savings  of 
the  middle  class  and  impoverished  those  who  did  not  own 
physical  assets  or  goods.  Money  became  worthless.  The 
German  mark  fell  to  one-trillionth  of  its  former  value. 
More  recently,  prices  have  risen  to  astronomic  heights  in 
China  and  Hungary.  In  our  country,  however,  inflation 
has  been  much  less  spectacular,  although  none  the  less  real. 
In  American  economic  history  the  price  level  customarily 
has  risen  during  and  immediately  following  wars.  In  all 
periods  before  World  War  II  the  inflations  generated  by 
wars  have  eventually  been  succeeded  by  sharp  falls  in 
prices  to  the  vicinity  of  their  pre-war  levels.  But  a pecu- 
liarity of  the  period  since  World  War  II  is  that  prices  have 
given  no  signs  of  falling  again  to  their  prewar  levels.  To 
the  contrary,  it  is  now  being  said  that  we  can  expect  a 
secular  bias  toward  rising  prices,  that  we  have  inflationary 
forces  built  into  our  economy.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not, 
certainly  there  has  been  general  alarm  over  the  persistence 
of  the  price  increases  in  the  past  four  years,  and  especially 
during  the  period  of  the  recent  recession.  It  becomes 
critically  important,  therefore,  to  look  at  our  postwar  ex- 
perience in  an  attempt  to  see  what  has  led  to  an  eroding 
of  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  to  determine,  if  possible, 
how  we  can  cope  with  inflation. 

What  Is  Inflation ? 

A prerequisite  to  an  investigation  of  the  factors  respon- 
sible for  inflation  is  an  understanding  of  what  inflation  is. 
Inflation  is  often  described  as  "too  much  money  chasing 
too  few  goods.”  Implicit  in  this  definition  is  the  sugges- 
tion that  money  has  been  made  too  readily  available,  with 
the  consequence  that  increased  spending  has  brought  price 
rises  rather  than  increases  in  production  and  output.  Es- 
sentially this  is  the  classical  interpretation  of  inflation. 
The  remedy  for  this  type  of  inflation  appears  to  be  quite 
simple.  Eliminate  excess  demand  by  raising  the  cost  of 
credit  and  denying  loans  to  willing  borrowers.  In  the 
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absence  of  strong  demand,  then,  prices  will  not  be  pulled 
upward,  and  stability  in  the  dollar’s  purchasing  power  will 
be  maintained. 

This  so-called  demand-pull  type  of  inflation  has  certain- 
ly characterized  many  of  the  years  since  World  War  II. 
In  large  part  demand-pull  inflation  has  been  a delayed  re- 
sponse to  the  effects  of  World  War  II,  which  greatly  in- 
creased the  potential  spending  power  of  business  and  con- 
sumer groups.  The  pent-up  demands  for  goods  which  had 
been  unavailable  during  the  war,  along  with  the  enormous 
quantities  of  savings  in  government  bonds  and  savings  ac- 
counts, resulted  in  high  and  rising  levels  of  money  de- 
mands for  goods  in  the  period  following  the  war.  Busi- 
ness activity  was  interrupted  only  briefly  in  the  1948-49 
and  1953-54  recessions.  And  prices  rose  markedly  from 
1945-48  and  again  from  1950-51,  the  latter  period  mark- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  Korean  War. 

A False  Hope 

Although  generally  we  have  had  rising  prices  since  1945, 
there  was  one  period  of  marked  stability,  1952-55.  The 
very  fact  that  prices  were  reasonably  stable  during  these 
years  encouraged  economists  and  citizens  alike  to  believe 
that  full  employment  of  resources  and  price  stability  not 
only  were  compatible  but  would  prove  to  be  the  rule  in  the 
years  ahead.  The  resumption  of  price  rises  in  the  middle 
of  1955,  however,  has  led  to  the  disquieting  fear,  as  I indi- 
cated at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  that  so-called  creep- 
ing inflation  is  now  to  be  our  lot  for  the  indefinite  future. 
A careful  examination  of  the  behavior  of  the  components 
of  the  consumer  price  index  during  the  years  1952-55  re- 
veals that  its  overall  steadiness,  if  not  a happy  accident, 
was  in  any  event  the  result  of  opposing  tendencies,  particu- 
larly in  prices  of  food,  housing,  and  services.  Food  prices 
fell  steadily  and  approximately  offset  rising  rents  and 
prices  of  services.  Once  food  prices  ceased  to  fall  and  be- 
gan rising,  the  general  index  also  resumed  its  rise. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  four  years,  during  which 
prices  once  again  have  generally  been  on  the  rise.  Many 
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have  placed  primary  blame  for  this  price  rise  upon  cost- 
price  push  forces,  especially  rising  wage  rates.  Before  ex- 
ploring some  of  the  reasons  for  this  upward  drift  of  prices, 
let  me  disavow  any  claim  to  being  an  expert  in  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  labor-management  bargain  or  to  knowing 
the  exact  responsibility  which  rests  upon  any  economic 
group  for  our  inflationary  pressures.  In  my  judgment 
neither  the  demand-pull  nor  the  cost-price  push  explana- 
tions which  have  been  advanced  for  inflation  can  be  shown 
to  be  exclusively  responsible.  Rather,  both  play  their  role 
along  with  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Who  Is  To  Blame ? 

The  most  satisfying  general  explanation  for  inflation,  in 
my  opinion,  combines  the  demand-pull  and  cost-push  ap- 
proaches. Viewed  in  this  light,  inflation  results  primarily 
from  the  attempts  of  various  important  economic  groups 
in  our  society  to  maintain  their  relative  real  income  posi- 
tions. Thus  in  particular  areas,  heavy  consumer  or  pro- 
ducer demands  for  goods,  supported  by  expanding  credit, 
pull  up  certain  prices.  These  increased  prices,  by  impair- 
ing the  real  incomes  of  other  economic  groups,  cause  such 
of  those  groups  as  can  to  increase  the  prices  of  the  services 
which  they  provide.  Then  the  price  rises  of  these  groups, 
including  most  likely  the  well-organized  labor  unions,  in 
turn,  impair  the  real  income  positions  of  other  groups,  es- 
pecially the  profit  incomes  of  producers.  This  latter  group 
probably  will  be  one  that  can  restore  its  income  position 
through  its  ability  to  raise  the  prices  of  goods  which  it 
sells  in  the  market  place.  But  this  again  will  cause  a de- 
terioration in  the  incomes  of  the  other  groups  mentioned 
earlier,  so  that  once  more  they  try  to  repair  their  positions. 
And  so  it  goes,  on  and  on  in  an  inflationary  spiral. 

Of  course,  the  groups  which  are  unable  to  raise  their 
prices  or  incomes,  the  fixed  income  receivers,  those  living 
off  retirement  income,  pensions,  et  cetera,  will  be  on  the 
short  end  of  the  deal  throughout  these  adjustments.  To  a 
considerable  extent  it  can  be  argued  that  inflation  proceeds 
no  faster  than  it  does  because  some  people  are  not  able  to 
reestablish  their  income  positions  by  price  rises.  Thus  the 
fixed  or  contractual  arrangements  in  our  society,  by  pre- 
venting some  prices  from  going  up,  help  to  restrain  the 
extent  of  price  rises  in  other  areas,  which  otherwise  would 
appear  necessary  for  full  restoration  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  affected  groups. 

The  only  checks  to  the  kind  of  inflation  that  I have  de- 
scribed would  seem  to  be  such  vigorous  monetary  policy 
or  taxation  as  to  prevent  producers  from  finding  that  any 
price  rises  which  they  initiate  are  validated  by  sufficient 
demand  in  the  market  place,  or  an  appeal  to  the  various 
groups  to  restrain  from  price  increases,  any  one  of  which 
benefits  an  individual  group  but  collectively  leads  only  to 
further  erosion  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  The 
difficulty  with  control  through  the  latter  means  is  that  any 
individual  price  adjustment,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  person  whose  income  is  favorably  affected,  conveys  di- 
rect and  immediate  benefits,  whereas  self-restraint  benefits 
the  individual  only  if  practiced  by  all  groups.  Self-re- 
straint engaged  in  by  the  individual  appears  foolish  unless 
all  groups  act  likewise. 

Behind  The  Recent  Spiral 

Having  placed  myself  on  record  as  viewing  inflation  as 
the  product  of  a number  of  forces,  let  me  return  to  an 
examination  of  the  factors  responsible  for  our  recent  price 
increases.  First,  and  most  often  emphasized,  there  has 
been  a cost-price  push.  Prominent  among  these  costs  have 
been  wages  and  salaries  which  have  increased  at  rates  above 
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the  long-run  productivity  gains.  Gains  in  productivity  oc- 
cur when  production  increases  relatively  more  than  em- 
ployment. In  other  words,  employees  become  more  pro- 
ductive largely  because  of  technical  progress.  Producers 
then  have  sought  to  offset  the  rises  in  costs  which  have 
resulted  from  increases  in  wages  in  excess  of  gains  in 
productivity.  Increased  costs  have  resulted  also  from  addi- 
tions to  capital  equipment  and  plant  and  expansion  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel.  Second,  early  in  this 
new  period  of  price  rises,  there  were  still  demand-pull  ef- 
fects in  some  areas  leading  to  higher  prices  and  thus  higher 
costs  for  other  industries.  Finally,  to  quote  from  the  latest 
Economic  Report  of  the  President , "a  substantial  part  of 
the  rise  during  the  recession  reflected  forces  not  closely 
related  to  the  immediate  business  situation.  Prices  of  ser- 
vices on  which  consumers  spend  over  one-third  of  their 
total  outlays,  were  making  a delayed  adjustment  to  earlier 
increases  in  prices  and  costs.  . . . Prices  of  food,  which  ac- 
count for  roughly  one-quarter  of  the  expenditures  of  con- 
sumers, rose  mainly  because  of  supply  conditions.”  The 
unfavorable  supply  factors  referred  to  include  lower  mar- 
ketings of  livestock  and  unseasonal  weather  conditions. 

Everybody’s  Worried 

For  almost  a year  now,  prices  have  been  virtually  stable. 
Food  supplies  have  been  more  favorable,  and  despite  the 
tendency  for  prices  of  services  to  rise,  the  over-all  price  in- 
dex has  remained  practically  constant.  Thus,  by  and  large, 
it  would  appear  that  neither  demand-pull  nor  cost-price 
push  forces  have  been  very  operative  in  the  past  few 
months.  The  enormous  increase  in  capacity  of  American 
industry,  installed  from  1955-57,  has  eliminated  areas  of 
short  supply,  while  at  the  same  time  productivity  per 
worker  seems  to  have  moved  ahead  at  an  unusual  pace. 
Therefore,  despite  the  vigorous  recovery  in  economic  ac- 
tivity, beginning  in  April,  1958,  there  has  been  little  ten- 
dency for  prices  to  rise.  Nevertheless,  the  general  public, 
as  well  as  business  and  government  leaders,  has  become 
more  concerned  than  ever  over  a possible  resumption  of 
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Inflation  contINUED 

inflation.  So  much  has  this  been  so  that  the  President's 
latest  Economic  Report  recommends  that  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  be  amended  to  make  a stable  price  level  an 
explicit  objective,  and  the  report  places  great  emphasis  on 
the  necessity  of  a balanced  budget.  Yet  as  I have  just 
pointed  out,  die  threat  of  inflation  appears  to  have  eased 
significantly  over  the  past  few  months.  Why,  then,  the 
agitation  for  action  to  restrain  inflation?  To  a consider- 
able extent  this  attitude  may  reflect  a belated  public  recog- 
nition that  the  dollar’s  value  has  deteriorated  further  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years.  It  may  well  be,  however,  that  this 
public  awareness  of  the  problem  of  inflation  has  become 
an  active  political  force  even  as  the  immediate  dangers 
from  that  problem  are  fading  away. 

A Balanced  Budget? 

Although  there  is  general  concern  over  the  need  for 
price  stability,  increasingly  public  attention  also  has  be- 
come focused  upon  the  problem  of  obtaining  adequate 
economic  growth.  Considerable  controversy  now  sur- 
rounds die  role  of  the  Federal  budget  in  this  connection. 
Should  the  budget  be  balanced  or  over-balanced  in  order  to 
check  inflation  or  should  Federal  expenditures  be  evalu- 
ated more  for  their  contribution  to  greater  economic 
growth?  In  the  larger  context,  the  problem  becomes 
whedier  public  policy  should  be  directed  primarily  toward 
restraining  inflation  or  toward  promoting  economic 
growth.  And,  even  if  to  the  latter,  can  it  be  shown  as 
some  argue,  that  the  public  authority  makes  its  maximum 
contribution  to  economic  growth  by  maintaining  a bal- 
anced budget?  In  more  specific  terms  the  problem  may 
be  seen  as  this:  whereas  the  growth  of  die  American  econ- 
omy approximated  5 per  cent  per  year  from  1948-53,  in 
recent  years  the  annual  growth  has  been  nearer  1V^  per 
cent.  The  difference  in  economic  output  resulting  from 
these  two  rates  of  growth  is  striking.  At  5 per  cent  per 
year,  the  annual  output  of  this  country  would  double  in 
around  14  years,  whereas  at  2 per  cent  per  year  it  would 
take  some  36  years.  Moreover  even  a 2 per  cent  rate  of 
growth  will  be  accompanied  by  a growing  volume  of  un- 
employment, since  the  long-term  growth  in  productivity 
will  permit  gains  in  output  of  approximately  2 per  cent 
per  year.  But  with  our  labor  force  normally  expanding  by 
U/2  to  2V2  per  cent  per  year,  unemployment  will  tend  to 
increase  if  output  grows  no  more  rapidly  than  2 per  cent 
per  year. 

What  Should  Public  Policies  Be? 

In  attempting  to  evaluate  or  appraise  current  public 
policy  in  these  matters,  several  questions  must  be  asked.  Is 
reasonable  price  stability  a prerequisite  to  vigorous  eco- 
nomic growth?  I think  the  answer  here  is  a qualified  yes. 
Certainly  excessive  price  rises  eventually  would  cause  in- 
terruptions in  economic  activity  as  well  as  create  the 
serious  inequities  which  are  the  harsh  facts  of  inflation. 
The  debatable  point  obviously  is  what  constitutes  a rea- 
sonable measure  of  price  stability.  If  a choice  has  to  be 
made  I believe  that  economists  on  the  whole  would  express 
a preference  for  a gently  rising  price  level  rather  than  a 
declining  one.  Therefore  I would  generalize  that  reason- 
able stability  of  the  price  level  probably  means  in  fact  that 
some  modest  increases  will  occur  over  time,  increases,  how- 
ever, that  can  be  absorbed  without  serious  difficulty. 
Nevertheless,  the  objective  of  the  public  authority  cannot 
be  a gently  rising  price  level,  for  such  a position  would 
make  it  extremely  difficult  to  keep  the  rises  from  becom- 
ing excessive. 

If,  then,  price  stability  should  be  a goal  of  public  policy. 


does  this  mean  that  a balanced  or  over-balanced  budget 
must  be  adhered  to  rigidly  at  the  present  time?  As  I read 
the  signs  of  the  times,  inferences  as  to  the  immediate  in- 
flationary character  of  the  large  Federal  budget  today  are 
largely  unwarranted.  With  unused  capacity  still  abounding 
in  the  economy,  with  extraordinary  gains  now  being  ex 
perienced  in  productivity,  and  with  unemployment  still 
heavy,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  inflation  potential  of  any 
deficit  spending  by  the  Federal  government  has  been  over- 
rated. 1 hasten  to  add,  however,  that  it  does  make  some 
difference  how  any  excess  of  expenditures  over  tax  reve- 
nues is  financed.  It  would  seem  unwise  to  pay  for  any 
expansion  in  the  public  debt  by  the  creation  of  large 
amount  of  new  money  in  the  banking  system,  but  I would 
regard  the  sale  of  new  government  bonds  to  individuals 
and  non-banking  institutions  as  essentially  non-inflation- 
ary  at  the  present  time. 

For  the  time  being,  therefore,  I believe  less  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  alleged  inflationary  implications 
of  the  Federal  budget  and  more  to  this  problem  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  When  more  of  our  unemployed  have  been 
absorbed  into  production,  when  productivity  gains  have 
slackened,  and  when  output  has  neared  capacity  in  many 
areas,  then  will  be  the  time  to  press  for  budgetary  balance 
and  probably  over-balance  (surpluses).  In  the  meantime 
I favor  continuing  the  same  degree  of  restraint  in  mone- 
tary policies,  with  the  possible  exception  of  housing  credit, 
and  holding  wage  increases  during  the  next  round  of  bar- 
gaining to  die  amounts  permitted  by  productivity  gains. 
Meanwhile,  government  expenditures  should  be  deter- 
mined more  on  their  priority  and  merit  and  less  on  their 
effects  on  the  budgetary  balance.  Increases  in  the  public 
debt  should  be  financed,  however,  in  non-inflationary  ways 
and,  if  necessary,  at  higher  interest  rates.  I also  favor 
amending  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946  to  include 
price  stability  as  a goal  of  public  policy.  The  specific  ob- 
jectives of  the  public  authority  then  will  be  price  stability, 
in  addition  to  maximum  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power  now  specified  in  the  Act. 

To  Sum  Up 

Let  me  now  summarize  my  remarks.  Who  or  what 
causes  inflation?  My  answer  is  a variety  of  economic 
groups  whose  influence  varies  from  time  to  time.  In  the 
early  postwar  period,  demand  forces,  largely  in  delayed  re- 
sponse to  World  War  II,  pulled  up  prices  with  costs  fol- 
lowing rapidly  as  various  economic  groups  sought  to  re- 
store their  income  positions.  More  recently,  although  de- 
mand forces  were  still  a factor,  cost-price  push  forces  in- 
creased in  importance.  Lagging  productivity  gains  were 
more  than  offset  by  rising  wages  and  other  costs.  Through- 
out the  postwar  period,  many  business  firms  have  been 
both  able  and  willing  to  adjust  their  prices  upward,  thus 
offsetting  increased  costs,  while  monetary  policies,  at  times 
restrictive,  at  other  times  liberal,  have  not  prevented  the 
passing-on  of  costs  increases  through  higher  prices.  In  the 
immediate  past  and  present,  the  enlarged  industrial  capac- 
ity and  more  favorable  productivity  increases  have  served 
to  provide  a check-rein  on  inflation.  With  the  abatement 
in  inflation  and  in  view  of  the  relatively  low  growth  rates 
of  late  and  the  persistence  of  a hard  core  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  critical  decision  is  whether  public  policy  should 
be  pointed  toward  accelerating  economic  growth  or  to- 
ward the  balancing  of  the  Federal  budget  as  an  antidote 
for  inflation.  My  conclusion  in  this  debate  is  that  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  facilitating  growth,  although 
any  addition  to  the  public  debt  should  be  financed  by  non- 
inflationary  means.  My  further  recommendations  include 
amending  the  Full  Employment  Act  to  make  price  stability 
a specific  objective  of  public  policy  and  holding  wage  in- 
creases within  the  limits  of  productivity  increases. 
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A Little  Informal  harmonizing  goes  a long  way  to  ease  the  tension  while  waiting  for  the  overture  to  begin.  Members  of  the  cast  of  Rud- 
digore,  left  to  right:  Sue  Quinn,  ’62  (Chillicothe,  Ohio);  Carol  Taynton,  61  (Ardmore,  Pennsylvania);  John  McConkie,  60  (Cedar  Rap- 
ids, Iowa);  David  Sweet,  '59  (Cincinnati,  Ohio). 


More  Than  Song  and  Dance 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Players 
open  seventh  season  on  Cape  Cod 


By  William  Erwin  Griswold,  ’59 


Down  on  the  Cape  this  summer, 
if  you  happen  to  be  around  Fal- 
mouth way  in  the  evening,  may  I sug- 
gest you  follow  the  procession  of  cars 
up  Depot  Avenue  to  "The  Hill."  The 
dusty  road,  bordered  with  evergreens, 
beckons  to  the  charming  Highfield 
Theater.  While  the  last  shimmer  of 
twilight  disappears,  you  will  find 
quite  a crowd  of  people  chatting  on 
the  patio.  Soon  they  will  begin  find- 
ing their  seats  inside  our  pleasant  lit- 
tle theater.  In  the  pit,  some  twenty- 
two  musicians  will  be  warming  up. 
Then,  precisely  at  8:30,  our  conductor 


of  three  seasons,  Bob  Kreis,  will  make 
his  way  to  the  podium.  When  the 
curtain  goes  up,  you  will  be  treated  to 
a performance  that  is  as  nearly  pro- 
fessional as  dedicated  hard  work  can 
make  it. 

This  year  will  mark  the  seventh 
consecutive  summer  that  the  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  Players,  with  the  blessing 
of  the  College,  have  offered  a reper- 
tory of  light  opera  on  Cape  Cod.  From 
modest,  even  makeshift,  beginnings  in 
1953,  the  project  has  grown  to  pro- 
portions then  undreamed  of.  This 
summer  we  will  return  to  Falmouth 


and  the  delightful  Highfield  Theater 
on  the  600  acre  estate  of  Mr.  DeWitt 
TerHeun,  whose  generosity  and  inter- 
est in  young  people  makes  the  theater 
available  to  us.  The  seventy  mem- 
bers of  the  company  including  leads, 
chorus,  orchestra,  and  production  staff 
will  live  in  two  gay  nineties  mansions 
known  locally  as  Tanglewood  and  the 
Annex.  In  addition  the  estate  includes 
our  rustic  looking  but  fully  equipped 
theater  which  seats  300,  Highfield 
Hall  — Mr.  TerHeun's  residence,  a 
rehearsal  barn,  and  two  smaller  resi- 
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The  ULTIMATE  in  summer-theater  charm  and  atmosphere,  Highfield  Theater,  on  the  palatial 
estate  of  Mr.  DeWitt  TerHeun  at  Falmouth,  on  Cape  Cod.  Last  summer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
TerHeun,  whose  interest  in  opera  was  matched  by  an  interest  in  young  people,  made  avail- 
able this  handsome  summer  stock  theater,  well-equipped  and  well-lighted  with  access  to  a 
private  beach.  With  the  death  of  Mrs.  TerHeun  the  Players  lost  a most  devoted  patroness. 
But  Mr.  TerHeun  has  again  offered  theater  and  living  quarters  to  the  G.  & S.  Players. 


CALENDAR 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE  GILBERT  & SULLIVAN  PLAYERS 
Highfield  Theater  Falmouth,  Massachusetts 

JUNE  30 Rehearsals  Begin 

JULY  10  Appearance  on  WHDH-TV,  Channel  5,  Boston, 

6 p.  m. 

JULY  13 Ruddigore,  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Falmouth  Scholar- 

ship Benefit. 

JULY  14-18 Ruddigore.  Regular  Season  Opens. 

JULY  21-25 The  Gypsy  Baron,  Strauss. 

JULY  28-AUGUST  1 Mikado,  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 

AUGUST  4-8 La  Belle  Helene,  Offenbach. 

AUGUST  11-15 The  Beggars  Opera,  Gay. 

AUGUST  18-22 The  Bartered  Bride,  Smetana. 

AUGUST  25-29  The  Gondoliers,  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 

SEPTEMBER  1-5 Repeat  performance  of  one  of  the  above  Gilbert  and 

Sullivan  shows  — probably  Mikado. 

Performance  every  evening  Tuesday -Saturday  at  8:30  p.  m. 

Matinee  Thursdays  at  2:30  p.  m. 


dence  buildings.  Mr.  TerHeun's  pri- 
vate beach  with  bath  house  is  open  to 
the  players  during  their  leisure  time 
(if  any).  The  entire  setting  over- 
looks Falmouth  harbor  with  Martha’s 
Vineyard  in  the  distance.  You  will 
have  to  see  it  to  believe  it. 

For  ten  weeks  from  July  to  Septem- 
ber, Highfield  will  be  a proverbial 
beehive  of  activity  as  specialists  in  the 
many  skills  which  make  up  the  thea- 
ter carry  out  their  tasks.  In  this  we 
are  not  unlike  other  summer  theaters. 
On  a typical  day  you  will  see  chorus 
and  leads  rehearsing  staging  on  the 
lawn.  The  orchestra,  costumed  in 
sharp  contrast  to  their  evening  attire, 
will  be  working  on  music.  In  the 
parking  lot,  the  stage  crew  may  be 
building  a palace  or  a poop  deck.  Else- 
where, costumes  are  taking  shape, 
lights  are  being  placed,  and  properties 
assembled.  What  does  not  meet  the 
eye  is  none  the  less  important.  In  the 
’front  office’  publicity,  special  events, 
public  relations,  finances  and  tickets 
are  handled  by  students  with  special 
interests  in  these  areas.  For  in  this 
important  respect  we  differ  from  the 
run-of-the-barn  summer  theater  where 
a dozen  student  apprentices  do  odd 
jobs  for  a troupe  of  professionals.  Un- 
der the  inspiring  leadership  of  our 
faculty  producer,  Mr.  W.  Hayden  Boy- 
ers, the  entire  self-supporting  enter- 
prise is  staffed  and  managed  by  Ober- 
lin students  who  receive  only  room 
and  board  for  their  efforts. 

Our  enthusiasm  for  summer  theater 
stems  from  something  more  than  a 
love  of  song  and  dance.  To  be  sure, 
a few  of  our  number  may  go  on  to 
musical  or  acting  careers.  But,  for  the 
majority,  "going  to  the  Cape  this  sum- 
mer” means  a very  special  opportunity 
to  get  up  in  front  of  people  and  do  a 
job.  There  are  no  stars  on  our 
marquee;  every  member  of  the  com- 
pany works  to  produce  the  finest  pos- 
sible product.  For  each  of  us  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  have  successes  and 
to  make  mistakes,  and  to  learn  from 
both.  Far  more  than  song  and  dance, 
a summer  at  Highfield  has  meaning 
for  all  of  life,  for  what  greater  talent 
is  there  than  the  ability  to  work  har- 
moniously with  others.  Oberlin  is 
proud  of  the  knowledge  she  brings  to 
her  students.  Oberlin  should  be  equal- 
ly proud  of  the  skills  in  human  values 
and  human  relations  we  learn  which 
make  our  knowledge  usable. 

After  six  summers  on  Cape  Cod, 
the  Oberlin  College  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan Players  are  a going  concern  hav- 
ing consolidated  our  position  so  that 
we  are  now  an  established  institution. 


On  the  Cape,  we  face  the  toughest 
professional  theater  competition  in  the 
country,  yet  we  have  reversed  the 
trend  towards  growing  professionalism 
with  reliance  on  big  name  stars,  and 
have  remained  an  all  student  organi- 
zation. While  other  theaters  had  a 
bad  season  last  summer  and  blamed  it 
on  "the  recession,"  we  increased  our 
average  attendance.  Oberlin  students, 
given  an  opportunity,  show  a great 


capacity  for  prolonged  work  and  self- 
discipline,  a most  remarkable  spirit  in 
working  for  a common  cause. 

A bit  of  bright  color  on  the  silver  sand; 
An  alluring  coolness  in  the  blue-green  sea. 
Lighthouses  — ships  — grey  shingled 
houses  . . . 

The  indescribable  atmosphere  of  old  new 
England. 

That's  Cape  Cod  in  August. 
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1959  SUMMER  SEASON 

JULY  4 Trial  By  Jury  - 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE  GILBERT  & SULLIVAN  PLAYERS 


JULY  5 
July  7 - 
July  S - 
July  11 

July  12 
July  15 


Gondoliers 

__  Ruddigore,  Act  I; 

Ruddigore  

Ruddigore,  Act  II, 


stereophonic  sound  

III;  stereophonic  sound  - - 


- Ruddigore 
-Ruddigore 


July  18  Trial  By  Jury;  stereophonic  sound 

JULY  22 Ruddigore  

Princess  Ida 

JULY  25 Gondoliers,  Act  1;  stereophonic  sound  _ 

July  29  Trial  By  Jury 

AUGUST  1 Gondoliers,  Act  II;  stereophonic  sound  _ 

AUGUST  2 Trial  By  Jury 

AUGUST  8 Princess  Ida,  Part  I;  stereophonic  sound 

August  12 Gondoliers  

August  15  Princess  Ida,  Part  II;  stereophonic  sound 

August  23 Princess  Ida 


WBCN-FM 

8:00  p.  m. 

WHCN-FM 

Hartford 

8:00  p.  m. 

WXCN-FM 

-Providence __ 

8:00  p.  m. 

WMTW-FM 

- Mt.  Washington,  N.  H. 

8 :00  p.  m. 

WXHR-FM  _ _ . 

-Boston  - - 

2:00  p.  m. 

WCRB  AM-FM 

Boston  . 

5:05  p.  m. 

WERS-FM 

7:00  p.  m . 

WNCN-FM 

Boston  . 

5:05  p.  m. 

_WCRB  AM-FM  __ 

New  York  - . 

8:00  p.  m. 

WXHR-FM  _ 

Boston __ 

2:00  p.  m. 

WBCN-FM 

2 :00  p.  m. 

WHCN-FM  - _ 

Hartford 

2:00  p.  m. 

WXCN-FM  _ _ 

Providence 

2:00  p.  m. 

WMTW-FM  - . 

-Mt.  Washington,  N.  H.  _ 

2 :00  p.  m. 

WCRB  AM-FM 

5:05  p.  m. 

WNCN-FM  - 

2 :00  p.  m. 

WERS-FM  - - . 

7:00  p.  m. 

WCRB  AM-FM 

Boston 

5:05  p.  m. 

WERS-FM  _ _ 

WCRB  AM-FM  _ 

Boston  _ - 

5:05  p.  m. 

WXHR-FM  - 

Boston  - - _ - - 

2:00  p.  m. 

WCRB  AM-FM  _ 

Boston  - - 

5:05  p.  m. 

WERS-FM 

WCRB  AM-FM  _ 

Boston  _ 

5:05  p.  m. 

WXHR-FM  _ _ 

Boston 

2:00  p.  m. 

Comments  from  Alumni,  if  directed  to  the  cooperating  stations,  will  insure  more  programing 
of  Oberlin  recordings  in  the  future. 


TANGLEWOOD  HALL,  (above)  mealtime  social  center,  houses  the  business 
offices,  dining  hall,  and  main  dormitory  occupied  by  the  Gilbert  & Sullivan  Players. 


CAROLINE  POWERS,  61,  (left)  of  Landenberg,  Pennsylvania,  as  Angelina, 
pursues  John  Patterson,  ‘60,  of  Ithaca,  New  York,  as  Edwin  in  Trial  by  Jury. 


FOR  MAY  1959 
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Under  the  Elms 


News  of  faculty,  students, 
campus  activities 


In  Protest 

On  March  21,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees voted  unanimously  to  amend  the 
by-laws  governing  faculty  appoint- 
ments, tenure,  promotion,  and  salary. 
Trustee  action  was  announced  to  the 
General  Faculty  in  a memorandum  on 
April  27.  No  consultation  with  the 
faculty  or  its  representatives  was  held 
before  the  action  was  taken. 

The  action  gave  to  the  President 
more  administrative  freedom  over  dis- 
position of  the  budget,  and,  in  effect, 
delegated  to  him  powers  of  review 
which  the  Trustees  have  always  held 
but  never  exercised  over  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  several  Faculty 
Councils  in  personnel  matters. 

Under  the  Oberlin  system,  which, 
in  substance,  has  prevailed  since  the 
inception  of  the  College,  and  which 
has  made  Oberlin  unique  among  the 
country’s  educational  institutions,  fac- 
ulty-elected committees  have  assumed 
responsibility  for  appointments,  ten- 
ure, promotions,  and  salary  advances 
(within  scales  set  by  the  Trustees), 
always,  of  course,  subject  to  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Under  the 
proposed  changes,  the  President  would 
be  expected  to  exercise  an  indepen- 
dent reviewing  function  over  the  fac- 
ulty recommendations.  This  would 
involve  a fundamental  change  in  the 
government  of  the  College. 


The  faculty  of  the  institution  find 
themselves  in  sharp  disagreement  with 
the  action  of  the  Trustees.  At  a spe- 
cial meeting  called  on  May  6 the  Gen- 
eral Faculty  passed,  by  a vote  of  102-7 
a motion  requesting  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  meet  and  discuss  with 
faculty  representatives  before  taking 
final  steps  to  re-write  the  by-laws.  At 
the  same  meeting  a petition  was  read 
urging  the  Trustees  to  seriously  con- 
sider altering  their  action  and  to  con- 
sult with  the  faculty  before  taking  any 
irrevocable  step.  This  petition,  being 
circulated  independently,  will  carry  the 
signature  of  practically  every  teaching 
member  of  the  combined  college  — 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  Graduate  School  of 
Theology.  That  petition  is  reproduced 
in  its  entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
article. 


The  Faculty  Petition 

WHEREAS  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Oberlin  College  has  notified  the  Gen- 
eral Faculty  of  the  College  of  certain 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  By-Laws  of 
the  College;  and 

WHEREAS  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in 
the  belief  that  the  changes  did  not 
affect  the  function  and  responsibilities 
of  the  General  Faculty,  did  not  consult 


with  the  General  Faculty  or  its  duly 
elected  representatives  before  deciding 
upon  the  changes:  and 

WHEREAS,  in  our  carefully  consid- 
ered judgment,  the  changes  would 
drastically  alter  the  historic  position, 
functions,  and  responsibilities  of  the 
General  Faculty,  and  would  gravely 
prejudice  cooperation  between  the 
Trustees,  the  President,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Faculty,  and  might  impair  the 
ability  of  Oberlin  College  to  make  its 
maximum  contribution  to  American 
education;  and 

WHEREAS  it  is  vitally  important  to 
overcome  the  apparent  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  General  Faculty  demon- 
strated by  the  action  of  the  Trustees 
of  March  21,  1959,  and  to  renew  and 
restore  the  spirit  of  cooperation  in  a 
common  enterprise  between  the  Trus- 
tees, the  President,  and  the  General 
Faculty  which  is  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare and  success  of  the  College; 

THEREFORE,  we,  the  undersigned 
members  of  the  General  Faculty  of 
Oberlin  College,  respectfully  petition 
and  strongly  urge  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees to  postpone  the  amendments  of 
the  By-Laws  called  for  by  the  actions 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  March  21, 
1959,  until  full  and  free  consultation 
has  been  had  with  the  General  Facul- 
ty Council. 
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With  The  Faculty 

Walter  E.  Aschaffenburg,  ’51,  assis- 
tant professor  of  music  theory,  was  one 
of  the  guest  composers  whose  works 
were  played  at  the  First  Mid-Ameri- 
can Symposium  of  Contemporary 
American  Music  held  in  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  April  6-9.  His  String  Quar- 
tet was  played  by  the  Fine  Arts  Quar- 
tet of  Chicago.  He  also  participated 
in  a forum  on  contemporary  music. 

Lysle  K.  Butler,  ’25,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  physical  education 
for  men,  was  responsible  for  arrang- 
ing, structuring,  and  handling  the  first 
national  conference  for  college  and 
university  athletic  directors  ever  at- 
tempted, which  met  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky  on  March  20-23.  The  con- 
ference, called  "Athletic  Directors 
Working  Conference,”  was  sponsored 
by  a Joint  Committee  of  three  nation- 
al organizations  — College  Physical 
Education  Association,  American  As- 
sociation for  Health,  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Recreation,  and  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  — of 
which  Professor  Butler  is  the  chair- 
man. 

The  three-day  conference  was  con- 
cerned with  discussing  problems  com- 
mon to  athletic  directors  and  some  of 
the  basic  principles  of  college  athletic 
administration.  It  attracted  over  one 
hundred  of  the  most  outstanding  ath- 
letic directors  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  Proceedings  are  to  be  pub- 
lished and  made  available  to  all  ath- 
letic directors. 

Professor  Butler  is  also  chairman  of 
the  Nominating  Committee  for  the 
College  Physical  Education  Associa- 
tion, chairman  of  the  Program  Com- 
mittee on  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for 
College  Physical  Education  Associa- 
tion, chairman  of  the  track,  cross 
country,  and  tennis  committees  of  the 
Ohio  Athletic  Conference,  and  a 
member  of  the  rules  committee  of  the 
American  Football  Coaches  Associa- 
tion. 

Wade  Ellis,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, delivered  two  lectures  on  the 
subject  of  Some  Topics  in  Modern 
Algebra"  to  a class  of  in-service  teach- 
ers studying  under  a National  Science 
Foundation  grant  at  St.  Augustine’s 
College,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  in 
April.  He  also  consulted  with  the 
National  Science  Foundation  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  about  the  Institute  of 
Mathematics  to  be  held  in  Oberlin 
during  the  summer  of  1959. 

Daniel  A.  Harris,  professor  of  sing- 
ing, was  named  by  President  Eisen- 
hower to  a 34-member  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Arts  of  the  National 
Cultural  Center.  The  first  meeting  of 


Photo  by  Robert  B.  Goodman,  Black  Star 


Florence  M.  Fitch,  '97 


Has  Book  At  Publishers 

Miss  Florence  M.  Fitch,  ’97,  emeri- 
tus Dean  of  Women,  and  author  of 
One  God,  best  seller  which  has  topped 
the  100,000  mark  after  going  through 
six  printings,  has  a new  book  in  the 
hands  of  the  publishers.  The  most 
ambitious  book  that  she  has  at- 
tempted, it  deals  with  a few  weeks  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
when  he  makes  the  pilgrimage  from 
Nazareth  to  Jerusalem  with  Joseph 
and  Mary  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Passover. 

According  to  her  publishers,  Lo- 
throp,  Lee,  and  Shepard,  this  is  the 
best  book  that  Miss  Fitch  has  done, 
and  Miss  Fitch  herself  feels  that  the 
book  represents  the  fruit  of  a life- 
time of  study.  In  presenting  the  jour- 
ney from  the  hills  of  Nazareth,  down 
the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  to  the  tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem,  and  Jesus’s  expe- 
rience with  the  rabbis  there,  Miss 
Fitch  has  managed  to  portray  in  fic- 
tionalized fashion  the  life  and  back- 
ground of  Jesus  in  his  early  adoles- 
cence, with  a foreshadowing  of  his 
coming  ministry  and  dedication  to  his 
people  and  to  God. 

Miss  Fitch  was  honored  recently  by 
being  included  in  the  first  edition  of 
Who's  Who  of  American  Women. 


the  committee  was  held  at  the  White 
House,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  April 
27.  Working  with  a 15-member 
Board  appointed  by  the  President,  the 
Advisory  Committee  is  concerned 
with  making  recommendations  for 
cultural  activities  to  be  carried  on  in 
a proposed  25-million  dollar  center, 
which  will  provide  programs  in  the 
various  art  fields  and  develop  educa- 
tional and  recreational  programs  in 
the  arts  for  all  age  groups. 

W.  T.  Jewkes,  assistant  professor  of 
English,  is  the  author  of  Act  Division 
in  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Plays, 
which  was  recently  published  by  The 
Shoe  String  Press.  The  book  is  a 
bibliographical  and  textual  study  of 
the  conditions  affecting  the  much 
vexed  question  of  act  division  in 
Elizabethan  dramatic  theory  and  prac- 
tice. Dr.  Jewkes  will  spend  six  weeks 
this  summer  at  the  Huntington  Li- 
brary in  San  Marino,  California,  on 
an  Oberlin  College  grant.  He  will 
study  the  conditions  of  Elizabethan 
dramatic  production  as  viewed  by 
means  of  the  repertoires  of  the  va- 
rious theatrical  companies. 

Robert  T.  Kretchmar,  ’40,  associate 
professor  of  physical  education,  pre- 
sented a paper  entitled  "The  Legal 
Liability  of  Physical  Education  Teach- 
ers” at  the  Ohio  Association  of  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
meetings  on  February  27  in  Akron, 
Ohio.  His  article  "Daring  on  the 
Base  Paths”  appeared  in  the  February 
edition  of  the  Athletic  Journal. 

Joseph  R.  Reichard,  professor  of 
German,  read  a paper  entitled  "The 
Role  of  Advanced  Placement  in  the 
Articulation  of  School  and  College 
German  Teaching”  at  a meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Chapter  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Teachers  of  German  in 
Columbus  on  April  11.  A panel  dis- 
cussion, in  which  Professor  Reichard 
participated,  followed  the  reading  of 
the  paper. 

Norman  P.  Sacks,  professor  of  Span- 
ish, was  invited  by  the  Foreign  Ser- 
vice Institute  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  State  to  address  Air  Force 
personnel  going  to  Spain  on  assign- 
ment. He  spoke  to  them  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  on  April  27  on  the  sub- 
jects "Spanish  National  Character” 
and  "The  Current  Spanish  Political 
Scene.” 

Miss  Lucy  Lewis,  associate  professor 
of  harp,  and  a group  of  nine  of  her 
harp  students  participated  in  the  Mid- 
Western  Harp  Festival  at  Ball  State 
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Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana,  on 
February  3-5,  conducted  by  Carlos 
Salzedo.  Miss  Lewis  conducted  the 
preliminary  rehearsals  on  February  3, 
and,  with  her  students,  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  tuning  the  73  harps  for 
all  rehearsals  and  performances.  Also 
present  at  the  festival  were  a number 
of  former  students  of  Miss  Lewis, 
many  of  them  now  teachers,  who  came 
accompanied  by  their  own  students. 


Promotions  In  Rank 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  March,  President  Ste- 
venson announced  the  promotions  in 
rank  of  twenty-one  members  of  the 
faculty.  They  are  as  follows: 

Advanced  to  professor:  John  W. 
Kneller,  French;  Thurston  E.  Man- 
ning, physics;  J.  Marie  Rankin,  edu- 
cation; Robert  W.  Tufts,  '40,  eco- 
nomics; Arthur  Dann,  pianoforte; 
Jack  Radunsky,  pianoforte;  and  Wes- 
ley E.  Smith,  music  education  and 
chairman  of  the  department. 

Advanced  to  associate  professor: 
John  Baum,  mathematics;  Roger  C. 
Buck,  philosophy;  Margaret  Schauff- 
ler,  '18,  fine  arts;  W.  Arthur  Turner, 
English;  Ellis  L.  Van  Atta,  psychology; 
Thomas  Whitaker,  ’49,  English;  Wil- 
liam Berman,  viola  and  violin;  How- 
ard Hatton,  singing;  Robert  Wil- 
loughby; flute;  W.  Marlin  Butts,  com- 
munity studies  and  social  ethics. 

Advanced  to  assistant  professor: 
Gerald  Cooke,  religion;  Andreas  M. 
Kazamias,  education;  Nathan  A. 
Greenberg,  classics;  and  Alfred  R. 
Louch,  philosophy. 

Awarded  Puerto  Rican  Fellowship 

Lauren  R.  Jakey,  '59,  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  is  one  of  eight  Ameri- 
can and  Latin  American  students  to 
be  awarded  a fellowship  by  the  Puerto 
Rican  government  to  take  part  in  the 
Casals  Festival  to  be  held  May  1 
through  May  22  in  San  Juan.  The 
fellowship  pays  all  expenses  for  travel, 
room  and  board,  and  admission  to  all 
of  the  Festival  concerts. 

Selected  on  the  basis  of  his  superior 
ability  as  a violinist,  Lauren  will  re- 
hearse with  the  String  Orchestra  con- 
ducted by  Pablo  Casals  and  will  play 
in  several  concerts  during  the  Festival. 
He  has  been  a member  of  the  Con- 
servatory Orchestra  for  four  years,  and 
was  recently  elected  to  Pi  Kappa 
Lambda,  music  honor  society. 

College  Quiz  Bowl 

A team  of  four  Oberlin  College  stu- 
dents will  compete  in  the  College 
Quiz  Bowl,  a Sunday  afternoon  TV 
feature  of  CBS,  on  June  21.  The  in- 
vitation for  Oberlin  to  participate  in 
the  program  was  received  in  April. 
Broadcast  will  be  from  a CBS  studio 
in  New  York  City,  and  contestants 
will  be  flown  to  New  York  from  their 
homes  and  entertained  at  the  expense 
of  the  show,  which  is  sponsored  by 
the  General  Electric  Company. 

The  winning  team  will  earn  $1500 
for  the  College  scholarship  fund,  the 
losers,  $500.  Contestants  will  be  giv- 
en prizes.  Should  Oberlin  win  on 


June  21,  the  team  will  be  eligible  to 
compete  the  following  Sunday,  the  last 
time  the  program  is  scheduled  to  ap- 
pear. 

The  televised  Quiz  Bowl  is  a re- 
newal of  the  former  radio  network 
program,  in  which  Oberlin  competed 
in  1955.  At  that  time  Oberlin  upset 
a Minnesota  team  which  had  won  for 
13  consecutive  weeks,  but  lost  the  fol- 
lowing week  to  Mount  Holyoke. 


Wins  Oratorical  Contest 

Miss  Betty  Boyd,  '60,  of  Frederick- 
town,  Ohio,  was  the  winner  of  the 
Civic  League  Oratorical  Contest  held 
in  Oberlin  on  April  24,  in  which  she 
competed  against  students  from  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  Wayne  State 
University,  Ohio  ^Fesleyan  University, 
Wooster  College,  and  Muskingum 
College.  Her  prize-winning  oration, 
entitled  The  Time  Has  Come,”  was 
on  capital  punishment.  Miss  Boyd 
won  the  right  to  represent  Oberlin  by 
defeating  five  local  contestants  to  cap- 
ture the  Grove  Patterson  Public 
Speaking  Contest  in  Oberlin  the  week 
before. 

Modern  Dance  Club  Recital 

The  Modern  Dance  Club  of  the 
College,  a 30-member  group  sponsored 
by  the  Women’s  Athletic  Association 
and  the  women’s  physical  education 
department,  gave  a spring  dance  reci- 
tal in  Hall  Auditorium  on  April  17 
and  18.  The  program  included  six 
solos,  a duet,  and  a number  of  group 
dances,  all  choreography  being  done 
entirely  by  the  performing  dancers. 
Miss  Sara  L.  Houston  and  Miss  Janet 
K.  Wignall  of  the  physical  education 
department  are  faculty  advisors  of  the 
Club. 

Featured  soloists  were  Sydney  Bear- 
man,  '62,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
Gail  Cannon,  '59,  of  Prairie  Village, 
Kansas;  Deborah  Gayl,  '60,  of  Phila- 
delphia; Dorris  Goldberg,  '60,  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  of  Great  Neck,  New 
York;  and  Karen  Kurzband,  '61,  and 
Barbara  Whitman,  '6 1,  of  Great  Neck, 
New  York.  Pianist  for  the  group 
was  Ruth  Young,  '62,  of  Pikesville, 
Maryland,  who  also  wrote  the  music 
for  "Interplay,”  one  of  the  numbers. 

Scholarships  for  German  Study 

A gift  of  $1,250  from  the  Max 
Kade  Foundation  has  made  possible 
the  granting  of  five  scholarships  of 
$250  each  to  aid  Oberlin  students  par- 
ticipating in  the  Vienna  program  of 
study  and  travel  being  offered  by  the 
College  this  summer.  Directed  by 
Professor  John  W.  Kurtz,  the  program 
is  one  of  three  foreign  language  study 
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groups  being  offered  by  the  College 
during  the  summer  of  1959.  Thirty 
students  will  sail  June  6 from  New 
York  on  the  M.  S.  Waterman  of  the 
Holland-American  Line,  landing  in 
Rotterdam.  From  there  they  will 
travel  by  bus  through  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  and  Austria,  arriving  in 
Vienna  in  time  for  the  June  20-21 
Wiener  Festwochen.  From  June  22 
to  August  21  they  will  take  a 6-hour 
credit  course  in  the  German  language 
and  a 3-hour  credit  course  in  German 
literature  or  Renaissance  and  Baroque 
Art.  All  courses  will  be  conducted  in 
German.  There  will  be  frequent  vis- 
its to  theaters  and  museums  in  Vienna 
and  week-end  trips  to  points  of  inter- 
est such  as  the  Salzburg  Festival.  Stu- 
dents will  be  housed  in  private  homes. 
If  successful,  the  German  Summer 
Session  in  Vienna  will  become  an  an- 
nual event. 

Twelve  Oberlin  Students  Receive 
Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowships 

With  the  extension  of  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Fellowship  Foundation, 
in  its  program  to  recruit  future  col- 
lege teachers,  an  unprecedented  num- 
ber of  Oberlin  College  students  were 
granted  fellowship  awards  this  year. 
Winners  were  M.  Katherine  Cook, 
Evanston,  Illinois,  philosophy;  Martha 
Duvall,  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina, 
English;  Richard  J.  Hall,  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina,  philosophy;  Daniel 
H.  Jacobs,  New  York,  New  York, 
English;  Susan  M.  Klingaman,  Del- 
mar,  New  York,  government;  Annie 
L.  Laurer,  New  Britain,  Connecticut, 
mathematics;  Sally  McConnell,  Fair 
Lawn,  New  Jersey,  mathematics;  Stu- 
art Miller,  ’58,  New  York,  New  York, 
English;  Kathryn  L.  Misbach,  Hick- 
man Mills,  Missouri,  sociology;  Anne 
Mooney,  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  soci- 
ology-anthropology; Ruth  Blau  (Mrs. 
Peter  C. ) Robertson,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  Russian;  and  David  I. 


Schneider,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  math- 
ematics. The  scholarships  provide  a 
living  allowance  of  $1,500,  in  addition 
to  full  cost  of  tuition  and  fees. 

Conservatory  Concert  Features 
Talented  Undergraduates 

In  a concert  on  March  17  in  Warner 
Concert  Hall  star  performers  were 
Marvin  R.  Blickenstaff  of  Nampa, 
Idaho,  pianist,  and  Lauren  R.  Jakey  of 
Seattle,  Washington,  violinist,  chosen 
by  the  Conservatory  faculty  as  out- 
standing among  the  present  seniors. 
Alden  B.  Ashforth,  who  received  both 
his  A.B.  and  B.M.  from  Oberlin  last 
June,  was  also  honored  by  the  per- 
formance of  his  Variations  for  Orches- 
tra, 1958,  a twelve-tone  composition 
written  last  year,  and  scored  for  the 
normal  size  orchestra. 

Marvin  Blickenstaff  played  the 
piano  solo  in  Beethoven's  Concerto 
No.  5 in  E-flat,  and  Lauren  Jakey  was 
solo  violinist  in  Prokofieff’s  Concerto 
No.  2 in  G Minor,  Opus  63- 

Wins  Trip  To  Soviet  Union 

John  D.  Esseks,  ’60,  of  Center 
Moriches,  New  York,  is  one  of  forty 
American  students  selected  to  visit  the 
Soviet  Union  on  a forty-five  day  tour 
this  summer  under  the  auspices  of  the 
YMCA.  Official  representative  of  the 
Oberlin  YMCA  in  the  Student  Ex- 
change, he  will  serve  as  interpreter  for 
his  group.  A history  major,  with  spe- 
cial interests  in  Russian  language, 
literature,  history,  and  current  affairs, 
he  was  also  selected  by  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Foundation  to  receive  one  of 
the  Fellowships  awarded  this  year  to 
outstanding  college  juniors.  The  Fel- 
lowship will  pay  the  cost  of  a first 
year  of  graduate  study  in  Russian  his- 
tory after  his  graduation  from  Ober- 
lin. 

He  sails  from  Montreal  on  June  19, 


with  other  students  in  the  Exchange 
Program,  for  an  orientation  session  in 
Genoa,  followed  by  another  five-day 
orientation  in  Vienna.  The  students 
then  travel  in  groups  of  twelve  to 
Moscow. 

Service  Department  Banquet 

At  the  annual  Christmas  banquet 
for  the  employees  of  the  service  de- 
partments, Building  and  Grounds, 
Residences  and  Dining  Halls,  Saga 
Food  Service,  and  Allen  Memorial 
Hospital,  commemorative  pins  for 
periods  of  service  ranging  from  five 
to  forty  years,  were  presented  to  150 
employees.  Forty-five  of  those  hon- 
ored are  retired.  Edward  C.  Brown, 
73,  oldest  in  point  of  view  of  service, 
was  with  the  College  for  40  years,  in 
charge  of  the  Botany  Department 

greenhouse  for  the  last  28.  Charles 

S.  Reed,  head  trucker  for  28  years  and 
George  Willbond,  Sr.,  manager  of  the 
College  market,  were  both  honored 
for  35  years  of  service.  President 
Stevenson  presented  the  pin  to  em- 
ployees with  records  of  25  years  of 
service  and  longer,  eleven  all  told. 

Texas  Company  Grant-In-Aid 

Oberlin  College  has  again  been 

chosen  as  one  of  the  privately-fi- 

nanced colleges  and  universities  in  the 
country  to  receive  a grant-in-aid  from 
the  Texas  Company.  The  grant,  an 
unrestricted  sum  of  $1500  is  the  third 
awarded  to  Oberlin  from  the  com- 
pany since  1956. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Texaco, 
Augustus  C.  Long,  in  commenting  up- 
on the  grant  said:  "Texaco  is  pleased 
to  make  this  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation’s  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  to  the  development  of 
young  people  with  the  leadership  po- 
tential so  necessary  to  our  country’s 
well-being.” 


First  Group  of  Oberlm  undergraduates  to  study  a foreign  language  abroad  are  pictured  here  during  their  nine-week  residence  in  Mexico  last 
Rc^^Whhmrn'h  "fo' u?',"./;  S?j;ks  < d,1ILctor|>  > Professor  Forbes  Whiteside,  department  of  fine  arts  (visitor),  John  Ross,  '59, 
fX  ^ Bal)bar((H'sae au’  o1',How,a,r'?  Row‘and-  60,  Mis.  John  Clarke  (visitor),  John  Clarke,  '60,  Sally  Helm.ck,  '61,  Eric 

Tisher,  61,  and  William  Ratliff,  59.  Mr.  Sacks  will  be  professor  of  Applied  Linguistics,  University  of  New  Mexico  next  year 
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College  Museum  Courses;  Oberlin 
participants  are  Richard  Buck,  back 
row  right,  conservator  for  the  Inter- 
museum Conservation  Association, 
and  chairman  Ellen  Johnson  of  the 
Oberlin  art  department. 

The  CAA  meetings  closed  with 
"Oberlin  Day,”  as  about  200  of  the 
visiting  delegates  were  brought  by 
special  buses  to  spend  an  afternoon  in 
the  museum  galleries  and  be  served 
supper  in  the  art  building  auditorium 
as  guests  of  the  College.  Excerpts 
from  two  of  many  congratulatory  let- 
ters indicate  the  general  reaction  of 
visitors:  "I  was  indeed  impressed  at 
how  the  museum  has  grown  since  my 
last  visit  and  congratulate  you  on  your 
many  brilliant  acquisitions”;  "The  aft- 
ernoon and  dinner  at  Oberlin  were 
surely  for  all  of  us  the  high  spots  of 
the  College  Art  Conference.” 

Convention  guest  Jakob  Rosenberg 
is  shown  purchasing  a copy  of  the  mu- 
seum Bulletin  just  ready  for  February 
mailing.  Wolfgang  Stechow  of  the 
Oberlin  department  holds  one  of  the 
bulletins,  this  year  dedicated  to  R.  T. 
Miller,  Jr.,  whose  death  last  summer 
deprives  Oberlin  College  and  the  mu- 
seum of  a most  generous  and  faithful 
benefactor.  The  Miller  issues,  with 
the  Prentiss  Bequest  supplement,  com- 
prise a catalogue  and  picture  book  of 
the  majority  of  major  works  in  Ober- 
lin’s  art  collections. 


Open  house  held  for 
College  Art  Association 


By  Patricia  Anne  Rose 


The  often  and  well  turned 
phrases  "small  liberal  arts  college" 
and  "small  museum,”  while  they  im- 
ply no  lack  of  excellence,  do  evoke  for 
those  who  hear  them  again  and  again 
a certain  aura  of  provincialism.  Be- 
cause the  Allen  Memorial  Art  Mu- 
seum is  a small  museum  and  part  of 
a small  liberal  arts  college,  its  friends 
and  alumni  are  frequently  surprised 
to  learn  of  the  very  lively  exchange 
in  which  Oberlin  and  the  world  en- 
gage. A brief  report  of  the  museum’s 
activities  for  the  spring  semester 
should  for  this  reason  be  of  special 
interest  to  alumni  aware  of  the  out- 
standing quality  of  the  museum’s 


holdings,  but  not  familiar  with  the  ex- 
tent of  its  influence. 

Charles  Parkhurst,  chairman  of  the 
art  department  and  director  of  the 
museum,  also  heads  the  College  Art 
Association  of  America,  whose  an- 
nual meetings  were  held  this  January 
in  Cleveland.  Seen  in  a last  minute 
consultation  are  speakers  taking  part 
in  the  convention  session  devoted  to 


March  brought  the  75  th  birthday 
celebration  of  Clarence  Ward,  head  of 
the  art  department  and  director  of  the 
museum  from  1916  to  1949.  Former 
and  present  students  contributed  to  a 
fund  which  will  provide  for  a con- 
tinuous purchase  of  books  in  Mr. 
Ward’s  name,  a memorial  peculiarly 
fitting  for  his  interests  and  his  devo- 
tion to  teaching.  While  Mrs.  Ward 
looks  on,  Mr.  Parkhurst  presents  the 
letters  of  birthday  well-wishers  to  cli- 
max a surprise  birthday  luncheon  at- 
tended by  over  sixty  friends  and  stu- 
dents representing  the  hundreds  who 
could  be  present  only  by  mail. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Jaszi  of  Oberlin  opened 
the  spring  Baldwin  lecture  series  with 
a biographical  sketch  of  the  painter 
Oskar  Kokoschka.  The  lecture  was  a 
memorial  to  her  friend,  the  late  Mrs. 
Lotte  Franzos,  whose  bequest  to  Ober- 
lin includes  an  early  double  portrait 
by  the  Austrian  artist.  In  April  Dr. 
Thomas  Munro  of  the  Cleveland  Mu- 
seum of  Art  and  Western  Reserve 
University  conducted  a two-week 
Baldwin  seminar  on  "An  Introduction 
to  Contemporary  Aesthetics,”  a sub- 
ject which  as  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Aesthetics  and  Art  Criticism,  author 
of  several  books  on  aesthetics,  and 
teacher  of  aesthetics,  he  is  especially 
qualified  to  discuss. 

Apart  from  special  events,  the  mu- 
seum welcomed  its  usual  quota  of 
scholars  from  this  country  and  abroad 
who  come  here  to  study  art  works  in 
the  collections.  Spring  semester  visi- 
tors from  abroad  included  art  histo- 
rians from  Canada,  the  Netherlands, 
Brazil,  and  Italy.  The  museum  is  par- 
ticipating in  a scholarly  exchange  in 
the  person  of  curator  Chloe  Hamilton, 
shown  here  discussing  gallery  works 


with  a recent  visitor,  and  at  present  in 
Europe  on  a grant  enabling  her  to 
study  decorative  arts  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. 

Art  objects  themselves  take  part  in 
Oberlin’s  exchange  with  the  outside 
world.  At  present  paintings,  sculp- 
tures, and  enamels  are  on  loan  to  mu- 
seums in  seven  states;  the  Claude 
Lorrain  drawing,  "Boat  in  a Storm,” 
has  recently  returned  after  a year-long 
UNESCO  exhibition  East  and  West  in 
Paris,  and  the  Michael  Sweerts  "Self 
Portrait”  is  home  from  showings  of 
the  large  Sweerts  exhibition  in  Rotter- 
dam and  Rome. 

By  bringing  a variety  of  art  works 


to  the  campus,  loan  exhibitions  sup- 
plement the  permanent  collections. 
This  semester  museum  visitors  have 
seen  Fulbright  Painters,  Emil  Nolde 
Etchings,  Contemporary  Architecture, 
Theatrical  Posters  of  the  ’90s,  Ohio 
Student  Prints,  and  a biennial  exhibi- 
tion of  the  most  recent  trends  in 
painting  by  Three  Young  Americans. 

Through  this  constant  growth  and 
exchange  of  scholars,  publications,  and 
art  works  the  Allen  Art  Museum  be- 
lies its  appellation  of  "small,”  and  as 
one  part  of  one  department  of  our 
"small  liberal  arts  college"  demon- 
strates just  how  far  the  adjective 
"small”  can  stretch. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

“Men  are  never  so  likely  to  settle  a question  rightly 
as  when  they  discuss  it  freely.” 

Lord  Macaulay 


A Mouthful  of  Feathers 

To  the  Editor: 

May  I say  "Fie,  Roger  Gray,  '30"  (though 
Fie  is  "not  in  dignified  usage  today"  accord- 
ing to  our  Oxford  Dictionary)  for  his  letter 
published  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine ? To  me  his  letter  rather  sharply 
pointed  up  Professor  Tenney's  argument. 
Mr.  Gray  has  skill  with  words  but  lacks  sci- 
entific organization  of  thought  and  content. 
In  reading  his  letter  1 was  reminded  of  the 
remark  of  a neighbor  of  mine  after  she  had 
read  the  "Educational  Philosophy"  of  our 
local  school  district,  quote  — "I  felt  as  if  I 
were  chewing  a mouthful  of  feathers."  Lead 
on  Professor  Tenney  and  Tuttle! 

I should  like,  also,  to  add  a special  thank 
you  to  Robert  Caird  Lewis,  ’41,  for  his 
thoughtful  letter  in  the  same  issue.  I find 
in  its  content  expression  of  many  of  my  feel- 
ings. I must  add  my  bit  on  the  architecture 
and  plead  that  tve  try  to  maintain  a page 
from  as  many  phases  of  Oberlin  history  as 
possible.  What  may  seem  atrocious  now, 
may  come  to  be  meaningful  and  even  beati- 
ful  after  it  has  aged  sufficiently. 

As  I read  the  letters  and  articles  in  our 
Magazine  written  by  Oberlin  alumni,  I am 
filled  with  a deep  satisfaction  that,  so  far  at 
least,  two  of  our  four  offspring  are  attend- 
ing Oberlin. 

Alice  Roosa  Bennett,  '32 
Seattle,  Washington 

For  the  Birds 

To  the  Editor: 

Thank  you  for  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Maga- 
zine. It's  the  first  one  I’ve  seen  for  years 
and  I was  glad  to  have  news  of  some  of  my 
classmates. 

However  in  glancing  over  it  my  eyes  fell 
on  the  caption  to  the  lower  picture  on  page 
18.  If  those  are  "pigeons"  then  all  the  early 
morning  hours  I spent  with  Professor  Lynds 
Jones  were  in  vain. 

Mary  Jane  Anderson  Carey,  '32 
Franklin,  Ohio 


Gulls  Will  Be  Gulls 

To  the  Editor: 

Dr.  Lynds  Jones,  '92,  would  be  shocked 
at  the  terminology  of  the  birds  on  page  18 
of  the  March  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine, 
1959.  They  are  gulls,  not  pigeons,  either 
American  Herring  or  Ring-billed. 

Esther  A.  Craigmile,  '99 
La  Grange,  Illinois 


The  Whole  Man 

To  the  Editor: 

It  is  surprising  that  any  informed  person 
today  would  wish  to  abandon  the  "whole 
man  concept.  It  is  a very  old  idea  born 
twenty-three  centuries  ago  in  a civilization 
marked  by  intellect  and  understanding. 
There  on  the  shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea  it 
grew  into  a sturdy  force  to  guide  the  citi- 
zens of  Greek  City  States.  But  its  course 
was  not  to  be  unchallenged.  Fifteen  cen- 
turies later,  students  came  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Abelard.  The 
whole  man  was  forgotten  in  the  spell  of 
rhetoric  and  philosophy.  When  we  think 
of  Athens  we  think  of  the  Parthenon,  of 
Socrates,  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  in 
imagination  see  finely  educated  youth  pass 
from  the  palaestra  into  Greek  life.  When 
we  think  of  Abelard,  we  think  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  of  Popes  and  emperors  fighting 
for  power,  of  feudalism,  of  peasants  and 
poverty;  and  nothing  that  happened  in 
Greece  seems  to  have  a place  in  the  twelfth 
century  in  Europe. 

In  this  notion  that  the  supersensual  was 
the  only  true  reality,  the  body  was  rejected 
and  despised.  Later,  spirit  was  dethroned 
from  its  exclusive  position,  and  mind  be- 
came the  desirable  goal.  Throughout  these 
periods  man  was  not  regarded  as  a whole, 
and  each  age  had  its  own  values. 

But  such  dichotomy  could  not  persist  in 
the  face  of  physiological  and  psychological 
research.  Today  the  concept  of  organismic 
wholeness  is  well-established  in  the  bio- 
logical sciences.  The  principle  is  not  in- 
validated by  examples  of  incomplete  per- 
sonalities. There  are  brilliant  minds  in 
persons  with  poor  physiques  but  Terman’s 
studies  of  gifted  persons  show  that  physical 
illiteracy  and  poverty  are  not  a necessary 
condition  of  mental  achievement.  There 
are  marvelous  athletes  with  faulty  social 
sense  and  poor  scholastic  record,  but 
coaches  do  not  select  dumb  athletes  for 
teams.  Extremes  never  define  a norm,  and 
neither  a genius  nor  a star  athlete  denies  the 
principle  of  organismic  unity. 

Moreover,  the  concept  of  wholeness  is  a 
fact  with  which  education  must  deal.  The 
alternative  should  be  faced.  Deny  the  con- 
cept of  wholeness  and  education  must  set  its 
plans  for  developing  the  spiritual  alone, 
or  the  mental  alone,  or  the  physical  alone. 
In  such  endeavor  what  would  it  say  to  the 
physiologist  who  points  out  that  the  hand  is 
as  much  mind  as  body,  or  to  the  endocri- 
nologist who  declares  that  we  think,  not 
with  the  brain  alone,  but  also  with  our 
thyroid  gland,  our  digestive  juices,  the  tone 
of  our  muscles  — in  fact  that  the  whole 
person  thinks.  And  what  would  we  say 


to  a philosopher  like  William  James,  who 
stated  that  a day  of  high  spiritual  endeavor 
depends  as  much  upon  the  condition  of 
one's  circulation  as  upon  one's  logical 
grounds? 

The  whole  man  is  a fact  and  an  ideal. 
The  former  makes  the  latter  practical  and 
worth  striving  to  attain.  Efforts  to  become 
a whole  man  should  never  be  judged  by 
our  failures.  Let  us  remember  the  words 
of  Coleridge  to  Washington  Alston,  "Never 
judge  a work  of  art  by  its  defects." 

Jesse  Feiring  Williams,  M.D.,  '09 
Carmel,  California 

Shallow  Thinking 

To  the  Editor: 

Due  to  the  wide-spread  emotionalism 
over  the  de-segregation  issue,  the  letter  of 
William  Flax  (January  issue)  was  much 
needed  to  clear  up  shallow  thinking.  Also 
it  brought  into  the  spotlight  the  fact  that 
other  than  political  eminence  should  be 
considered  a qualification  for  appointment 
to  a seat  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

Should  any  but  the  most  highly  qualified 
be  eligible  for  appointment  to  the  highest 
court  in  the  land?  Should  not  such  ap- 
pointment be  limited  to  men  learned  in 
law,  of  wide  experience  on  the  bench  of  a 
federal  court,  who  in  their  decisions  have 
shown  wisdom,  fairness  and  freedom  from 
bias? 

Of  the  fifty-five  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion that  drafted  our  Constitution,  thirty- 
three  were  lawyers  and  the  others  were 
prominent,  patriotic  citizens.  Could  such 
men  even  have  dreamed  that  other  than  the 
highly  qualified  would  ever  be  appointed 
to  a seat  on  the  Supreme  Court  — that  in 
later  years  it  would  become  the  haven  of 
the  politician?  Had  they  the  least  doubt, 
would  they  not  have  provided  safeguards? 

All  law  is  based  on  precedent  yet  the 
present  Court,  in  the  desegregation  and 
other  questionable  decisions,  has  shown 
flagrant  disregard  for  past  decisions.  Is  it 
not  time  for  the  congress  to  initiate  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  that  would 
restrict  future  appointments  to  judges  who 
have  had  several  years  of  experience  on  the 
bench  of  a federal  court,  whose  decisions 
have  shown  the  wisdom  requisite  to  the 
high  court,  and  who  have  the  endorsement 
of  the  bar  associations  of  their  respective 
districts?  Upon  ratification  of  such  an 
amendment  would  we  not  have  more  assur- 
ance of  a Supreme  Court  of  which  the  na- 
tion could  be  proud? 

Please  do  not  infer  from  this  that  I am 
prejudiced  or  averse  to  giving  our  Negro 
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children  the  best  education.  I am  inter- 
ested solely  in  the  best  education  possible 
for  every  child.  However  I feel  that,  in 
most  instances,  all  secondary  school  pupils 
will  fare  better  in  the  segregated  school. 
There  have  been,  are  now,  and  will  be  in 
the  future,  exceptional  Negroes.  Near 
Diamond,  Missouri,  is  a memorial  to  John 
Washington  Carver.  Much  deserved  be- 
cause of  his  undying  devotion  and  unstinted 
service  to  his  race.  I have  had  colored 
friends  whom  I considered  wiser  than  some 
of  my  white  friends.  Each  one  of  us  is  an 
individual  personality.  We  differ  as  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  and  there  can  be  no  ab- 
solute equality  — of  trait,  of  talent  or  even 
of  opportunity  — but  there  is  a place  on 
this  earth  for  each  of  us.  Can  anyone  do 
more  than  to  develop  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  capabilities? 

Mr.  Flax  has  indeed  done  us  all  a great 
service  by  spending  so  large  a number  of 
hours  studying  the  problem  of  racial  inte- 
gration. He  has  uncovered  a marvelous  set 
of  facts  which  should  be  made  known  by 
all  who  feel  called  upon  to  enter  the  raging 
battle  on  school  integration.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate, of  course,  that  Oberlin  failed  to 
provide  Mr.  Flax  with  the  wherewithal 
properly  to  interpret  his  findings. 

1 am  particularly  interested  in  the  study 
"Testing  Negro  Intelligence"  by  Dr.  Au- 
drey M.  Shuey  quoted  by  Mr.  Flax.  This 
study  probably  shows  that  there  is  a differ- 
ence between  the  races  (I  don’t  know 
whether  it  is  statistically  significant,  but  we 
will  have  to  trust  that  Dr.  Shuey  checked 
this  and  that  Mr.  Flax  read  the  study  prop- 
erly). We  should  be  careful,  of  course, 
about  how  we  interpret  the  difference.  Any 
good  psychologist  will  tell  you  that  our  in- 
telligence tests  are  not  purely  measures  of 
innate  intelligence  but  are  heavily  influ- 
enced by  the  experience  of  the  subject.  He 
would  also  tell  you  that  our  intelligence 
tests  have  been  standardized  on  white  and 
urban  populations.  We  cannot  be  quite 
sure  what  we  are  testing,  but  do  know  that 
whatever  it  is,  it  is  related  (but  not  too 
strongly)  to  the  ability  to  learn  in  our 
schools. 

After  making  the  above  observations, 
how  should  we  then  interpret  Mr.  Flax' 
finding  that  "Negroes  ....  on  an  average, 
are  not  in  fact  even  nearly  equal  to  whites 
in  terms  of  commonly  accepted  standards  of 
intelligence”?  Since  we  must  all  agree  that 
Dr.  Shuey  has  found  the  races  unequal 
(either  inherent  of  learned  differences  ob- 
servable), we  must  also  agree  that  the  find- 
ing is  in  support  of  the  majority  opinion 
in  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  1954. 
Namely  that  separate  but  equal  facilities  are 
inherently  impossible.  We  certainly  can- 
not expect  the  gifted  Negro  (a  person  Mr. 
Flax  admits  exists)  to  find  equal  oppor- 
tunity or  to  obtain  equal  education  when 
forced  to  attend  schools  with  his  "less  well 
endowed  brethren  — a point  frequently 
raised  nowadays  in  connection  with  the  cur- 
rent controversy  about  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation in  our  public  schools  as  compared 
with  those  of  Europe.  To  argue,  as  does 
Mr.  Flax  that  Dr.  Shuey’s  results  imply  the 
validity  of  the  separate  but  equal  doctrine  is 
to  be  guilty  of  a blatant  non-sequitur. 
That  argument  hinges  on  the  assumption 
that  integration  will  lower  the  quality  of 


white  education,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
true,  but  which  is  nonetheless  irrelevant  to 
the  issue  being  debated.  Actually,  main- 
taining the  quality  of  white  education  at 
the  expense  of  the  Negro  is  specifically  for- 
bidden by  the  14th  Amendment  whether 
it  is  interpreted  to  mean  separate  but  equal 
as  in  1866  or  integration  as  in  1954. 

One  last  point  should  be  made  here  for 
the  benefit  of  the  legal  mind  of  Mr.  Flax 
and  others  of  similar  bent.  Precedent, 
while  important  legally  is  not  almighty. 
Clearly  the  data  presented  by  Mr.  Flax  on 
racial  difference  (first  published  in  1958; 
was  not  available  to  the  writers  of  the  14th 
Amendment  in  1866.  They  could  easily 
have  argued  for  the  separate  but  equal  doc- 
trine when  there  was  no  factual  evidence  of 
racial  differences,  for  without  racial  differ- 
ence separate  but  equal  is  a possibility  in 
agreement  with  the  14th  Amendment.  We 
have  made  progress  since  1866  in  handling 
our  racial  problems,  and  progress  is  mostly 
a matter  of  obtaining  new  facts  and  break- 
ing old  precedents. 

Kenneth  A.  Longman,  ’54 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Native  Intelligence? 

To  the  Editor: 

I have  followed  with  interest  and  gratifi- 
cation the  discussion  in  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine concerning  the  question  of  racial  segre- 
gation and  discrimination.  With  reference 
to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Flax  in  the  January 
issue,  I feel  the  following  comments  are 
pertinent. 

1.  Mr.  Flax  is,  of  course,  correct  in 
stating  that  up  until  the  1954  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  school  segregation,  the 
"equal  protection”  clause  of  the  14th 
Amendment  was  interpreted  to  mean  that 
"separate  but  equal”  facilities  for  different 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  did  not  violate  the 
Constitution.  The  decision  overthrowing 
this  precedent  was  based  in  great  part  on 
the  results  of  the  reasoned  inquiry  which 
Mr.  Flax  — and  I — value  so  highly.  This 
basis,  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Flax,  stemmed 
from  recent  findings  in  the  Social  Sciences. 
These  findings,  presented  by  leading  men 
in  the  Social  Science  field,  indicated  that 
the  mere  fact  of  segregation  has  deleterious 
social  and  psychological  consequences  by 
virtue  of  dividing  groups  into  superior  and 
inferior  status.  The  Court  interpreted 
these  effects  to  be  in  violation  of  the  14th 
Amendment  in  the  case  at  hand,  namely 
that  of  segregation  in  schools,  and  that 
equality  of  facilities  could  no  longer  be 
considered  to  give  equal  protection  under 
law. 

2.  As  a psychologist,  I must  take  issue 
with  Mr.  Flax's  comments  on  the  supposed 
findings  that  Negroes  are  inferior  to  other 
racial  groups  in  native  intelligence.  In  the 
first  place,  our  knowledge  of  genetics,  let 
alone  our  techniques  of  psychometric  meas- 
urement, has  not  advanced  to  the  point 
where  we  can  adequately  differentiate  the 
relative  contributions  of  heredity  and  en- 
vironment as  they  might  be  reflected  in  be- 
havior. And  no  item  on  an  intelligence 


test  is  based  on  anything  but  behavior, 
whether  it  be  verbal,  motor,  or  perceptual. 

In  the  second  place,  if  we  did  possess  ade- 
quate knowledge  and  measurement  tech- 
niques, the  only  scientifically  valid  test  of 
differences  in  intelligence  between  groups 
would  have  to  be  conducted  in  a situation 
where  all  other  possible  contributing  fac- 
tors, such  as  group  social  standards,  atti- 
tudes, prejudices,  economic  stability,  educa- 
tional and  vocational  opportunity  and  so 
forth,  were  the  same  — or  held  constant  — 
for  both  groups.  This  situation  simply 
does  not  exist  and  never  has  for  the  Negro 
and  non-Negro  in  the  United  States. 

3.  The  essence  of  the  egalitarian  ap- 
proach is  not,  as  I understand  it,  to  make 
us  all  seem  the  same.  Rather,  it  is  to  pro- 
vide as  equal  opportunity  as  possible  for 
each  person  to  develop  under  optimal  cir- 
cumstances. This  is,  of  course,  a value 
judgment  which  one  may  or  may  not  choose 
to  agree  with. 

If  Mr  Flax  is  interested  in  discussing 
his  ideas  on  this  subject  further,  I would 
refer  him  to  a man  who  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  his  professional  life  to  ques- 
tions of  racial  characteristics  and  inter- 
group  relations:  Dr.  George  Simpson, 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology  at  Oberlin. 

Ann  Haeberle,  '51 

Research  Psychologist 
New  York,  New  York 


The  Mind  of  the  Middle  Ages 

To  the  Editor: 

I was  very  highly  impressed  by  the 
scholarly  and  thorough  discussion  of  segre- 
gation and  equality  by  William  Flax  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Maga- 
zine. It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  know  that 
he  is  capable  of  drawing  together  thousands 
of  hours  of  thought  and  study  into  such  a 
succinct  essay.  After  reading  it,  I am  com- 
pletely convinced  that  he  has  "without  a 
doubt,  one  of  the  finest  minds  of  the 
Twelfth  Century!” 

Mary  Shaw,  '58 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


The  New  Flag 

To  the  Editor: 

Reference  is  made  to  page  23  of  the  latest 
issue  [March]  of  the  Alumni  Magazine, 
specifically  to  the  photograph  of  the  "latest 
version  of  'Old  Glory.’  ” 1 believe  flag  eti- 
quette does  not  permit  the  display  of  the 
forty-nine  star  version  until  July  4,  I960 
(sic). 

F.  Russell  Hoyt,  '39 
Miami  Springs,  Florida 

We  found,  upon  investigation,  that  after 
Alaska  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on 
January  3,  1939,  it  was  permissible  to  fly 
either  the  48-star  flag  or  the  49-star  flag 
until  July  4,  1959.  After  July  4,  1959, 
only  the  49-star  flag  may  be  flown.  — Ed. 


FOR  MAY  1959 
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ACADEMY 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Phillips  (Elizabeth  Myers,  acad), 
is  living  in  the  old  house  which  has  been  in  her 
family  for  about  100  years  and  is  “very  com- 
fortable,” she  says.  The  house  is  on  Wright 
Road  in  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio. 

1844 

Oberlin  College  is  mentioned  in  one  of  a series 
of  historical  articles  in  the  Richmond,  Ind.. 
Palladium-Item  about  the  settlement  and  devel- 
opment of  Richmond  and  Wayne  County,  Ind. 
Ebenezer  Tucker,  t,  is  described  as  “the  Congre- 
gationalist  minister  who  gave  statewide  renown 
to  the  Union  Literary  Institute.”  The  Institute 
was  organized  by  Quakers  and  members  of  other 
denominations  for  the  higher  education  of  Ne- 
groes, according  to  the  article.  Tucker  was 
principal  of  the  Institute  from  1S46  to  1954,  and 
again  from  1S73  to  1S79.  He  taught  in  other 
schools  and  colleges  and  held  numerous  pasto- 
rates. A graduate  of  Oberlin’s  theology  depart- 
ment, the  College  gave  him  an  honorary  A.M. 
in  1865. 

1892 

David  P.  Simpson,  principal  emeritus  of  West 
High  School  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  in- 
ducted into  the  Cleveland  Bar  Association  Fifty 
Year  Club.  Most  of  the  group  so  honored  were 
practicing  lawyers,  but  David  Simpson,  though 
trained  in  law.  spent  a half  century  as  school- 
teacher and  principal. 

1896 

Winnifred  Palmer  Wilber  lives  in  Gowanda, 
New  York.  She  has  been  a widow  for  the  past 
27  years. 

1898 

Franklin  Warner  of  Claremont,  Calif.,  visited 
his  sister  and  her  husband  (Agnes  Warner  Mas- 
tick,  ’92,  and  Seabury  C.  Mastick,  ’91)  at  their 
home  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  in  April.  The  Masticks 
plan  to  start  North  about  May  20. 

1899 

Josephine  M.  Smith  writes,  “I  am  the  last 
member  of  my  family  and  have  been  living  at 
the  Elyria  Methodist  Home  for  2J4  years.  It 
is  a very  good  Home  and  I am  glad  to  be  here.” 
The  address  is  807  West  Ave.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

1902 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Reid  (Alice  Charles)  and  her 
three  sisters,  all  Oberlin  graduates,  are  living 
together  at  934  Park  Avenue,  River  Forest, 
Illinois.  The  sisters  are  Ethelwyn  Charles,  ’97, 
Mary  A.  Charles,  ’99,  and  Grace  M.  Charles,  ’00. 

Conrad  Sprenger,  t,  now  living  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  writes  that  his  son,  William,  an  M.I.T. 
graduate,  is  a retired  naval  officer  and  lives  in 
Yakima,  Wash. 

1903 

Mrs.  Rudolf  Hahn  (Frances  Sarkey)  spent 
the  winter  in  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  but  has  re- 
turned to  her  home  in  Ocean  City,  N.  J. 

Werden  Montross  is  a piano  technician  in 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

1904 

Stewart  Campbell  is  impatiently  waiting  in 
Monica,  Illinois,  for  May  27,  when  he  sails  from 
San  Francisco  for  a six  weeks’  Pacific  cruise 
which  will  include  many  islands  and  go  as  far 
as  Australia.  He  is  taking  along  a daughter 
and  two  grandchildren. 

1905 

Rev.  William  F.  Bayle  was  guest  speaker 
during  Lent  at  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  Ki- 
tanning,  Pa.,  at  which  his  son  is  the  rector.  The 
former  Archdeacon  of  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh, 
the  elder  Bayle  is  now  enjoying  retirement  in 
Fairview,  Pa.,  where  he  continues  to  give 
spiritual  guidance  to  the  congregation  of  Trinity 
Church  in  that  village. 

1906 

Florence  Bates  has  retired  from  teaching  and 


now  does  some  private  tutoring  in  Bellevue, 
Ohio. 

Edwin  E.  Miller  was  one  of  nine  attorneys  in- 
ducted into  the  Cleveland  Bar  Association  Fifty 
Year  Club  in  April.  He  joined  79  other  mem- 
bers of  the  club  who  have  practiced  law  50  years 
or  more. 

1907 

Homer  Lyman  Carr  and  Alice  Ivaizlar  Wein- 
ert  were  married  on  Feb.  4,  1959.  The  Carrs  arc 
living  at  407  15th  St.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
Homer  is  a retired  mining  engineer.  His  hobby 
is  the  breeding  of  Weimaraner  dogs,  some  of 
which  have  won  top  honors  in  the  New  York 
Show. 

Harlo  H.  Ferris  was  married  in  November  to 
a friend  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  54  years. 
That  story  appeared  in  the  March  1959  Ten 
Thousand  Strong  under  the  Class  of  1915  news, 
because  Harlo  got  his  B.D.  in  1915.  But  1907 
claims  him  because  he  studied  with  them  from 
1903-1906.  He  got  his  A.B.  at  Pomona. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  Frost  (Priscilla  Clapp) 
have  gone  to  Europe  “for  six  or  seven  months.” 
They  have  been  spending  their  winters  in  recent 
years  in  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

"Since  July  1956  I have  been  retired,”  writes 
Carroll  S.  Lyman,  “after  13^2  years  as  chemist- 
bacteriologist  with  the  Division  of  Sewage,  City 
of  Toledo.  Ohio.  Mrs.  Lyman  (Helen  Swanson, 
’21)  still  is  teaching  at  Waite  High  School. 
Toledo.  After  the  50th  reunion  of  ’07,  we  en- 
joyed an  eight-week  auto  trip  to  the  west  coast 
— a memorable  experience.  In  May  1958,  Mrs. 
Lyman  underwent  a thyroidectomy  and  has 
made  a good  comeback.” 

Roscoe  Van  Nuys  is  an  M.D.  at  the  Health 
Center  in  Lafayette,  California.  After  suffering 
from  a heart  attack  and  pneumonia  last  year,  he 
is  thinking  of  selling  his  home  and  moving  into 
an  apartment  in  Berkeley. 

Paul  E.  Whitmer  writes  from  his  home  in 
Bluffton,  Ohio,  that  his  son,  Dana  Whitmer,  ’34, 
is  in  his  fifth  year  as  superintendent  of  the  Pon- 
tiac, Michigan,  schools. 

1908 

Eugene  C.  Bird,  former  county  agricultural 
agent  of  St.  Joseph  County,  Ind.,  has  joined 
Isker  & Adajian,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertising 
agency  specializing  in  food  and  food  equipment 
advertising,  as  Director  of  Agricultural  Sales 
Promotion.  He  will  supervise  agricultural 
phases  of  the  firm’s  advertising,  public  relations, 
and  research  activities.  Bird  has  been  associated 
with  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  Pur- 
due University  and,  as  a member  of  the  Univer- 
sity staff  during  1958-59,  served  as  assistant  to 
the  dean  of  agriculture.  He  has  also  been  associ- 
ated with  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the 
U.S.  D.A.,  acting  as  technical  leader  for  groups 
of  Brazilian  farm  leaders  studying  USA  agri- 
culture. Later  he  traveled  to  South  America  to 
visit  former  Brazilian  trainees,  including  30 
farm  leaders  on  their  fazendas  and  homes  and 
industries  in  ten  states  of  Brazil. 

Ray  Edwards  has  accepted  appointment  as 
lecturer  in  physics  at  Duke  University  for  the 
coming  year.  He  retired  as  chairman  of  the 
physics  department  of  Miami  University  in 
1956,  a position  he  had  held  for  30  years.  In 
1956-57  he  was  visiting  professor  at  Colorado 
State  University  and  has  held  a similar  position 
for  the  past  two  years  at  Beloit  College. 

1909 

James  O.  Sellemeyer  has  retired  from  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  Southwestern  Portland  Cement 
Company  in  Los  Angeles  and  has  moved  back 
to  his  home  town  of  Decatur,  Indiana. 

1910 

Carrie  A.  Benham  represented  Oberlin  Col- 
lege at  the  inauguration  of  Jack  Jones  Early  as 
President  of  Dakota  Wesleyan  College,  Mitchell, 
S.  Dak.,  on  April  12.  Carrie  is  head  of  the 
South  Dakota  Board  of  Nursing.  In  March 
she  and  Myrtle  Andrews  Smith  went  to  Mexico 
together  for  two  weeks.  Myrtle  has  retired  from 
her  position  as  housemother  at  Russell  Sage 
College  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 


by  ELLA  C.  PARMENTER,  ’15 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Allen  L.  Eddy  would 
like  their  friends  to  know  that  they  have  moved 
into  Mayflower  Home,  Grinnell,  Iowa.  This  is 
a new  retirement  home  featuring  private  apart- 
ments, and  sponsored  originally  by  the  Congre- 
gational Christian  Churches  of  Iowa.  Allen 
has  an  Oberlin  B.D.,  '13,  in  addition  to  his 

1910  A.B.  Mrs.  Eddy  (Ethel  M.  Cook)  at- 
tended the  Conservatory.  Their  daughter  is 
Frances  M.  Eddy,  ’36. 

Ralph  Whiteside  Kerr  reports  that  his  re- 
cently published  novel,  Princess  of  Steel,  is  be- 
ing very  well  received. 

Edward  M.  Starr  writes  that  he  is  thankful 
for  the  many  good  years  that  he  has  had  with 
his  family  and  friends  on  his  farm  in  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  James  L.  Pauley  (Clara  May  Lampson) 
lives  in  Mason  Ciy,  Iowa.  Her  husband  has 
been  hospitalized  since  last  May  following  a 
stroke,  so  Clara’s  time  and  energy  are  all  in 
his  behalf.  His  progress  is  very  slow  and  dis- 
couraging, she  reports,  “but  while  there  is  faith, 
there  is  hope.”  Granting  a little  partiality  on 
the  part  of  parents,  Clara  says  they  have  “a 
marvelous  son  and  two  daughters,  all  married, 
living  elsewhere,  but  coming  frequently.  There 
are  nine  grandchildren.”  Their  address  is  1008 
N.  Federal,  Apt.  2. 

The  April  1959  issue  of  Motive  has  a long 
poem  by  Mrs.  Harold  McGee  (Margaret  Brad- 
shaw). It  is  entitled  “Campus  Interview”  and 
deals  with  the  continual  discussion  of  religion 
that  goes  on  wherever  there  is  a college  campus 
and  college  students  and  calls  for  a compelling 
voice  to  give  expression  of  faith.  In  their  sec- 
tion on  contributors  the  editors  say  of  Peg,  “Mar- 
garet B.  McGee  has  lived  in  or  near  college 
campuses  almost  all  her  life.  Her  children  have 
studied  at  Oberlin  College,  Cal  Tech,  Cornell 
University,  Allegheny  College,  with  graduate 
work  at  Michigan  and  Stanford.  Mrs.  McGee 
has  done  all  sorts  of  amazing  things  herself.” 

1911 

Bessie  M.  Jones  has  retired  as  a librarian  and 
is  active  in  church  and  club  work  in  North  East, 
Pennsylvania. 

Harold  Tower  retired  last  July  after  50  years 
as  a church  organist : three  years  before  gradua- 
tion; four  in  Minneapolis;  organist  and  choir- 
master for  29  years  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ; 
and  14  years  in  Akron,  Ohio.  During  that 
time  he  has  served  in  six  churches  and  under 
13  different  clergymen.  Today  he  keeps  in  touch 
with  several  hundred  former  choir  boys  and. 
since  he  retired,  he  has  called  on  many  of  them 
from  coast  to  coast.  He  will  continue  to  live  at 
45  North  Hawkins  Ave.,  Akron,  where  he  is 
glad  to  see  his  many  friends. 

Mrs.  William  Henry  Weaver  (Ada  Mary  Pal- 
mer) reports  that  her  book  of  verse,  Morning  in 
the  Heart  (see  page  17,  February  ’59  magazine), 
“is  going  well  for  a book  of  poetry.  We  have 
distributed  to  date  (March  13)  250  of  the  500- 
book  edition.  Just  now  there  is  the  spurt  in 
sales  the  Lenten- Easter  season  creates.” 

1912 

Victor  Lytle,  who  was  on  the  faculty  from 
1921  to  1949,  says  that  he  and  his  wife,  Jose- 
phine, are  enjoying  their  retirement  in  Clare- 
mont, California.  They  report  that  37  Ober- 
linians  have  dropped  in  to  see  them  in  their 
new  home  at  550  West  9th  Street. 

1914 

After  living  in  eastern  South  Dakota  for 
twenty  years,  Myrtle  Otis  Crawley  and  her  hus- 
band. Royal.  returned  ten  years  ago  to  their  old 
home  town,  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  in  the 
lovely  Black  Hills. 

1915 

Under  the  headline,  A Costly  Loss,  a column- 
ist for  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune  wrote. 
•■The  University  of  Minnesota  will  feel  the  loss 
when  Lou  Keller  retires  from  his  position  as 
director  of  physical  education  next  June.  Through 
these  years  he  has  administered  his  office  in  a 
way  to  win  national  recognition.  He  has  been 
calm,  judicious,  far-sighted,  firm  but  sympa- 
thetic in  dealing  with  his  staff,  wisely  sclecive  in 
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HOSTESS  AT  HALLOWE’EN.  Mrs.  Bertram  E.  Bowler,  ’01,  is  shown  here  with  a few  of  the  96  children  she  entertained 
on  Tricks  or  Treats  night  last  October,  in  her  home  in  Mission  Hills,  San  Diego,  California.  Five  years  ago  she  started 
the  custom  of  inviting  the  small  fry  into  her  living  room  to  select  gifts  from  an  assortment  of  toys  and  trinkets  she  had 
purchased  for  them,  and  to  help  themselves  to  apples  and  cookies.  Last  Hallowe’en,  at  83,  she  had  over  135  guests,  chil- 
dren and  grown-ups.  Items  such  as  stuffed  toys,  wooden  animals,  miniature  cars,  doll  dishes,  she  buys  at  the  rummage 
sale  of  the  Junior  League  in  town,  picking  them  out  herself,  and  bringing  them  home  via  the  bus,  despite  the  fact  that 
she  is  partly  blind,  hard  of  hearing,  and  suffering  from  arthritis.  The  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune  carried  a story  about 
her  parties  last  Hallowe’en,  calling  her  “the  youngest  old  lady  you’ve  ever  seen.” 


his  choice  of  personnel.  ...  In  a building  in 
which,  at  times,  there  has  been  discord,  Keller 
has  held  everybody’s  affection  and  respect.  His 
professional  standing  is  the  highest.  At  a time 
at  which  he  rates  among  the  nation’s  outstanding 
physical  education  leaders  and  is  virtually  in  his 
prime,  he  must  retire.  The  loss  will  be  felt  in 
a wider  area  than  the  Minnesota  campus.  It  will 
be  felt  nationally.” 

Col.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Sledge  (Cora  May  Wal- 
ton) have  taken  up  gardening  in  their  retirement. 
He  has  put  in  six  pecan  trees  and  she  has  an 
herb  garden  at  her  kitchen  door.  This  is  at 
their  home  in  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

1916 

Roger  K.  Cowdery,  a 1950  graduate  of  Syra- 
cuse University,  is  assistant  professor  of  electrical 
engineering  at  Clarkson  College  of  Technology. 
Roger  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  T. 
Cowdery  (Ruth  Richardson.  ’15).  He  is  the 
grandson  of  the  late  Professor  and  Mrs.  Kirke 
L.  Cowdery. 

1917 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Evans  returned  io 
India  last  year  where  Gene  is  in  charge  of  the 
Medical  Centre  at  Miraj,  India.  A new  home 
for  nurses  has  been  built  there  and  was  formally 
opened  by  the  Governor  of  Bombay.  The  Medical 
Centre  itself  “is  booming.  The  hospital  is  full 
even  with  a somewhat  increased  bed  capacity. 
New  staff  has  been  added  both  in  the  nursing 
school  and  the  hospital.”  During  the  winter 
Gene  made  a 6665-mile  journey  visiting  14  public 


health  projects,  both  government  and  mission, 
scattered  widely  over  India.  They  expect  to 
start  a Village  Health  Service  as  an  outreach 
of  the  Miraj  Medical  Centre. 

Mrs.  Raymond  B.  Gamble,  Sr.  (Ethel  Bur- 
rows) has  been  a trained  practical  nurse  for  the 
past  twelve  years  and  is  sharing  an  apartment 
with  her  daughter  in  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

Chester  A.  Graham  was  formerly  field  asso- 
ciate for  American  Labor  Education  Service  in 
New  York  City.  He  changed  positions  in  Janu- 
ary, 1959,  to  become  executive  secretary  of  the 
Ulinois-Wisconsin  Friends  Committee  on  legis- 
lation. He  is  living  in  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

When  the  National  Guild  of  Piano  Teachers 
held  its  annual  auditions  for  students  of  its  mem- 
bers, April  13  through  May  16  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
Mrs.  Erna  Zoebel  Luetscher  was  one  of  the 
judges. 

1918 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Glasse  (Jessie  Howell) 
lead  a busy  life  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  where 
Jack  is  minister  of  the  parish  at  the  Carmichael 
Presbyterian  Church  and  Jessie  is  director  of  the 
church  outdoor  nursery  school  which  stresses 
creative  play.  Their  two  sons,  both  B.D.’s  from 
Yale,  arc  Jim,  who  teaches  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity Divinity  School,  and  Jack,  in  the  School 
of  Religion  at  Vassar  College.  Their  daughter 
married  a Stanford  graduate  who  is  a Presby- 
terian medical  missionary  in  Puerto  Rico.  There 
are  nine  grandchildren. 

Mrs.  Walter  N.  Hess  (Rachel  Metcalf)  lives 
in  Clinton,  New  York.  Pier  son,  Carroll  N. 


Hess,  ’52,  has  been  a captain  in  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Corps.  In  August  he  will  report  to  Minne- 
apolis to  do  his  residency.  He  is  married  and  has 
one'  child.  Another  son,  Wilmot  N.  Hess,  ’48, 
is  an  atomic  physicist  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  and  his  wife,  Winifred  Lowder- 
milk  Hess,  '49.  have  two  young  children. 

In  April  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  announced 
the  retirement  of  Rensselaer  R.  Johnson,  comp- 
troller of  the  Society  National  Bank  and  its 
predecessor  organization  after  25  years  with 
Society.  Dick  taught  mathematics  and  science 
at  Amherst  High  School  and  then  at  Rocky 
River  High  School  after  his  graduation  from 
Oberlin.  He  became  interested  in  banking 
through  a summer  vacation  job  and  joined 
Society  in  1934. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Mitchell  (Georgia 
Brown)  are  traveling  iti  Europe.  On  May  1 
they  flew  to  Paris.  Their  itinerary  includes 
visits  to  Rome,  Athens,  and  Pylos,  (where  a 
friend  is  engaged  in  archaelogical  digging). 
After  17  days  in  Greece  they  planned  to  fly 
to  Istanbul,  then  London,  and  back  home  to 
Cincinnati.  They  had  fun  in  the  months  before 
the  trip  “boning  up”  on  history,  architecture, 
and  art  in  order  to  get  the  most  out  of  their 
travels. 

T.  F.  Tsiang.  formerly  China’s  Ambassador  to 
Russia.  1936-38.  and  now  Nationalist  China’s 
permanent  repress. tativc  to  the  United  Nations, 
has  an  article  m the  March  23  issue  of  New 
Leader  entitled  “Moscow-Peking  Rift?”  The 
author  presents  a detailed,  analysis  of  the  theory 
that  a rift  is  developing  between  the  two  great 
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RED  CROSS  WORKER.  A volunteer  worker  for  the  Red  Cross  for  over  25 
years,  Mrs.  Hal  H.  Griswold  (Gertrude  Carter,  ’07)  is  chairman  of  production 
service,  Greater  Cleveland  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross.  Here  she  ties  up 
Christmas  bundles  of  terry  cloth  jackets  and  suede  cloth  slippers  for  patients 
at  Cleveland  State,  Cleveland  Receiving,  and  Hawthornden  Hospitals.  One  of 
Cleveland’s  foremost  volunteer  workers  for  a variety  of  social  agencies,  she 
has  received  awards  for  meritorious  service  from  the  Cleveland  Council  of 
Community  Service  as  well  as  the  American  Red  Cross. 


Communist  powers  and  rejects  both  its  premises 
and  its  contentions.  "The  ideological  bond  be- 
tween the  two  parties  should  never  be  under- 
estimated," he  says.  In  conclusion,  "Instead 
of  speculating  on  the  possible  rift  between  Peking 
and  Moscow',  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  for  the  free  world  to  assume  the 
basic  unity  of  Peking  and  Moscow  in  their  strug- 
gle for  world  domination  for  many  years  to 
come.” 

1919 

From  Eau  Gallie.  Fla.,  Mrs.  Donald  Gish 
(Alberta  Peck)  writes  that  she  and  her  husband 
"are  enjoying  the  sunny  (?)  years  of  life  in  the 
sunshine  (?)  state  in  partial  retirement  after 
35  years  in  Michigan.”  Their  address  in  Eau 
Gallie  is  P.O.  Box  622. 

Virga  West  Jones  received  her  M.S.  in  library 
science  from  Kent  State  University  in  August, 
1958.  She  lives  in  Milan,  Ohio. 

A story  in  the  Jefferson,  Ohio.  Gazette  on 
March  13  began  as  follows  — "Representing  one 
of  the  oldest  families  in  the  continuous  practice 
of  law  in  Ashtabula  County,  a new  law  firm 
was  formed  here  this  week.  Stephen  F.  Perry 
and  his  son,  Stephen  F.  Perry,  Jr.,  announce 
the  formation  of  a law  partnership.  The  junior 
member  of  the  firm  represents  the  third  genera- 
tion of  the  Perry  family  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
Jefferson.”  In  1925  Perry  Sr.  joined  his  father 
and  brother  in  the  firm  of  Perry,  Perry,  and 
Perry  after  having  spent  three  years  in  the  law 
office  of  Judge  Lynn  P.  Griffith.  ’10.  at  War- 
ren, Ohio.  Stephen  Jr.,  received  his  A.B.  from 
the  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder  in  1951 
and  his  law  degree  from  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan in  1954.  At  least  one  member  of  the  Perry 
family  has  maintained  law  offices  at  7 Lawyers 
Row  since  1893  when  Benjamin  F.  Perry,  father 
and  grandfather  of  the  new  partners,  commenced 
the  practice  of  law  there. 

1920 

A clipping  from  an  English-language  news- 
paper in  Calcutta  tells  of  speeches  made  there 
by  James  S.  Childers  who  has  been  on  a three- 
month  tour  of  India  under  the  auspices  of  the 


U.S.  State  Department.  Speaking  of  students 
of  Presidency  College  in  Calcutta  he  said  that 
he  found  more  Indians  singing  Walt  Whitman 
today  than  when  he  was  there  31  years  ago.  He 
believes  that  is  because  of  "a  growth  in  the  land, 
and  freedom  in  the  land.”  Jimmy  is  the  au- 
thor of  several  books  on  India,  which  he  visited 
first  in  1928  as  a reporter  for  an  American  news- 
paper. Later  he  served  there  in  the  Air  Force. 
Pie  has  taught  at  Birmingham  Southern  College 
and  was  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  for  a 
while.  Currently  he  is  finishing  a novel  and 
writing  a history  of  Southern  politics. 

Mrs.  Glenn  D.  Oxford  (Gladys  Long)  writes 
that  her  husband  died  a year  ago.  He  had 
served  as  auditor  with  the  Air  Force.  World 
War  IT.  and  manager  of  the  Seattle  district 
audit  agency  for  the  Army  during  the  Korean 
police  action.  Gladys  has  moved  to  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  to  be  near  relatives.  She  is  busy  with 
various  A.A.U.W.  activities  and  is  to  be  on  the 
board  of  directors  next  year. 

Negley  K.  Teeters  has  been  teaching  at  Tem- 
ple University  for  32  years,  eight  of  them  as 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology.  He  is  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Prison  Society,  the  oldest  prison  reform 
society  in  the  world.  He  lias  written  ten  books 
concerning  criminology  and  correction. 

1921 

Wilson  J.  Clark,  president  of  the  C.  IT.  Clark 
Oil  Company  in  Cleveland,  has  been  re-named  to 
a top  volunteer  post  in  the  Metropolitan  Di- 
vision of  the  1959  United  Appeal.  Serving  as 
an  Area  Chairman  for  the  second  year,  Wilson 
will  help  to  recruit  over  50,000  volunteers  for 
Cleveland’s  combined  health  and  welfare  drive 
which  supports  130  Red  Feather  agencies  and 
the  Greater  Cleveland  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  Wilson  is  also  the  chairman  of  the 
Group  Work  Council.  Trustee  of  the  Polyclinic 
H OSpital,  a branch  Board  Member  of  the  YMCA, 
and  past  District  Governor  of  the  Rotary  Inter- 
national. 

Dr.  Robert  Merrill  Bartlett’s  13th  book  was 
published  in  March  by  the  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company.  It  is  They  Stand  Invincible:  Men 


Who  arc  Reshaping  Our  World.  Aimed  primarily 
at  young  people,  the  book  will  be  of  interest  and 
value  to  adults  who  work  with  young  people. 
Bartlett  is  minister  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Shrewsbury,  Mass.  He  spent  three 
years  in  China  where  he  became  interested  in 
writing.  At  first  he  wrote  interviews  with 
leaders  in  Eastern  countries  and  poems  for 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Then  lie  began 
to  do  biographical  sketches,  some  of  which  ap- 
peared in  newspapers  and  magazines  before  they 
were  collected  in  books.  Three  men  included 
in  the  new  book  arc  Kagawa  of  Japan.  Vinobi 
of  India,  and  Schweitzer  of  Africa. 


A glowing  tribute  to  Dr.  James  W.  Fifield,  Jr., 
minister  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Los  Angeles,  appeared  in  The  Meetinghouse  of 
April  12.  That  is  an  eight-page  leaflet  published 
by  the  church.  The  writer  of  the  article  is  Dr. 
Payson  E.  Pierce,  a retired  minister  and  a 
member  of  the  congregation.  On  the  last  day  of 
December  1958,  “Jimmy”  Fifield  completed  his 
24th  year  as  a minister  of  the  Los  Angeles 
church.  ^ Pierce  concludes  his  article  with  the 
words,  "We  can  only  rejoice  that  this  great  city 
has  such  a consecrated  Church  led  by  a minister 
with  such  vision  and  dedication.” 

Dr.  Myron  W.  Fowell  is  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Congregational  Christian  Con- 
ference. made  up  of  585  Congregational  churches 
of  that  state.  He  is  presently  a member  of  the 
social  relations  department  of  the  Massachusetts 
Council  of  Churches,  regional  chairman  of  the 
religious  organizations  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  organized  gam- 
bling and  crime  of  the  Massachusetts  council  of 
churches. 


Jessie  Hill  Kitchens  is  coordinator  of  Distribu- 
tive Education  at  Brown  High  School  in  At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Langworthy  (June  Fairchild)  re- 
ports on  recent  years  in  her  family.  Her  hus- 
band is  manager  of  the  Product  Development 
Department  of  Caltex,  a company  owned  jointly 
by  the  Texas  Co.  and  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia. Four  of  their  five  children  have  finished 
college  and  are  married.  There  are  11  grand- 
children. Two  sons,  both  graduates  of  Rice 
Institute,  are  in  business  together  in  Chemical 
Milling,  near  Los  Angeles.  The  two  oldest 
daughters  graduated  from  Syracuse  University. 
One  lives  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  the  other  in 
San  Antonio.  Texas.  The  youngest  daughter, 
Elise.  is  a piano  major  in  her  senior  year  at 
Oberlin.  June  and  her  husband  attended  Elise’s 
senior  recital  in  Oberlin  in  April.  June,  her- 
self. keeps  busy  with  home,  hospital  auxiliary 
work.  Gray  Lady  service,  and  some  church 
work,  and  is  active  in  a music  club  which  has 
been  going  for  65  years. 

From  Singapore.  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Persons 
(Carol  E.  Jensen)  wrote  on  January  21.  "Left 
the  ship  in  Hong  Kong,  flew  to  Bangkok,  then 
to  Singapore.  In  Bangkok  we  were  entertained 
by  a Siamese  prince  and  princess  at  a fabulous 
dinner.  Our  son  George  roomed  with  the  prince 
in  college.  Saw  the  fantastic  Thai  classic  danc- 
ing, the  Thai  boxing  to  music,  and  took  the 
boat  trip  up  the  river  and  saw  the  floating 
markets  on  sampans  so  thick  our  boat  had  to 
push  them.”  The  travelogue  is  incomplete  as 
yet. 


1922 

Sherman  Brown  will  spend  the  summer  in 
Scandinavia,  leading  a National  Education  Asso- 
ciation tour.  He  is  professor  of  modern  lan- 
guages at  Knox  College  and  chairman  of  the 
department,  presiding  over  a modern  electronics 
language  laboratory.  He  has  added  Russian  to 
the  department  for  1959-60. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  S.  Hart  (Ruth  Raine) 
have  a granddaughter.  Ann  Katherine  Hart, 
born  in  Boston  on  February  27,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Vincent  Hart.  Jr.  Ruth  went  East  in 
April  to  help  Vinny  and  family  pack  tip  for 
their  move  to  Bremerton,  Wash.,  where  he  is 
to  be  pastor  of  a newly-organized  Methodist 
church. 

1923 

Douglas  Haskell,  editor  of  Architectural 
Forum,  is  considered  one  of  this  country’s  lead- 
ing authorities  on  downtown  improvement  and 
urban  renewal.  He  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  a civic  luncheon  in  Rochester.  N.  Y..  on  April 
10,  in  connection  with  the  Better  Downtown 
Contest  sponsored  by  the  Rochester  Times- 
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Union.  Haskell  believes  that  "The  shabby,  dull, 
dingy  condition  that  is  overtaking  our  central 
cities  can  no  longer  be  tolerated  now  that  the 
people  are  being  given  a new  vision  of  shopping 
in  the  country,  living  in  the  country,  working  in 
the  country.” 

Robert  G.  Jamieson  represented  Oberlin  Col- 
lege at  the  inauguration  of  Dewey  F.  Barich  as 
president  of  Detroit  Institute  of  Technology  on 
February  28. 

Clair  C.  Olson,  chairman  of  the  English  de- 
partment. College  of  the  Pacific,  represented 
Oberlin  College  at  the  dedication  of  Amos 
Alonzo  Stagg  Senior  High  School  in  Stockton, 
Calif.,  on  February  25.  Mr.  Stagg  received  an 
hononary  A.M.  from  Oberlin  in  1923. 

1924 

One  of  eight  faculty  members  at  Penn  State 
University  retiring  this  year  is  Eugene  C.  Bisch- 
off.  The  April  17th  issue  of  that  institution’s 
Faculty  Bulletin  has  this  to  say  of  Bischoff: 
"After  two  years  of  teaching  at  his  alma  mater, 
Oberlin  College.  Bischoff  joined  the  faculty  as 
assistant  professor  of  physical  education  in  1926. 
Since  1936  he  has  directed  the  intramural  pro- 
gram. recognized  as  the  outstanding  program  of 
its  type  in  the  country.  The  program  directs 
the  athletic  interests  of  non-varsity  students  into 
organized  games  and  leagues.  lie  has  continued 
to  teach  along  with  the  administrative  duties  of 
the  intramurals.” 

1925 

Dorothy  M.  Bell  is  one  of  15  contributors  to 
a new  book  entitled  The  Education  of  Women  — 
Signs  for  the  Future,  published  in  late  Febru- 
ary. The  book  is  based  on  a conference  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Council  on  Education 
that  considered  the  special  place  of  women  in 
today’s  world  and  evaluated  some  recent  research 
on  the  subject.  In  a keynote  statement  in  the 
book  Judge  Mary  H.  Donlon  said  that  the  re- 
maining barriers  against  education  for  women 
should  come  down  not  merely  because  educa- 
tion is  their  "right”  but  because  the  effects  of 
this  prejudice  are  significantly  damaging  to 
society  itself. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Harper  (Marjory  Westerdale) 
hopes  to  attend  Commencement  this  year  becaust 
her  daughter  Marjory  Anne  is  in  the  senior 
class.  Marjory  writes  that  she  has  spent  the 
school  year  on  the  faculty  at  Inter-American 
University,  San  German.  Puerto  Rico.  She 
expected  to  be  running  a women’s  dormitory 
of  Puerto  Ricans,  Virgin  Islanders,  and  Con- 
tinentals. but  the  dormitory  has  not  been  fin- 
ished. so  she  has  had  opportunity  to  travel  and 
to  learn  Spanish.  A year  ago  she  was  in  St. 
Croix.  V.  I.  and  for  nine  years  before  that  she 
and  her  daughter  lived  at  an  Episcopal  pre- 
paratory school  for  boys  near  Wilmington,  Del. 

H.  Hugh  Willis  was  one  of  three  scientists 
who  discussed  the  role  of  research  in  business 
at  the  third  annual  Worcester  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute conference  for  business  executives  in 
April  at  WPI.  Hugh’s  topic  was  "The  Care 
and  Feeding  of  Scientists.”  He  was  the  first 
research  engineer  at  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Corp., 
New  York  City.  Since  then  he  has  been  vice 
president  for  research  and  engineering  with 
Eversharp,  Inc..  Bridgeport.  Conn.  Last  year, 
he  became  associated  with  Nuclear  Metals. 

1926 

Leroy  "Swede”  Arvidson's  son,  Regner,  a De- 
Pauw  and  Harvard  Law  graduate,  is  to  marry 
Carolyn  Ann  Short,  ’52,  in  June. 

, Mr.  and  Mrs-  Harris  E.  Phipps  (Ethel  Scott, 
25)  have  moved  from  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  to  the  chemistry  department  at  the 
University  of  California  in  Berkeley  and  are 
enjoying  the  new  experience.  "Too  bad,”  they 
say,  that  "the  sabbatical  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Faculty  Fellowship  are  for  one  year 
only!  We  return  home  to  Charleston.  Ill,,  in 
August.  We’d  be  happy  to  see  any  Obcrlinians 
in  this  area.”  Their  address  is  Snider's  Mobile 
Home  Court,  2880  Chattleton  Lane,  San  Pablo 
Calif. 

Since  the  death  of  her  husband,  Herbert  T. 
Norris  (who  was  chairman  of  the  Music  De- 
partment at  the  State  College  of  Washington,  in 
Pullman,  for  thirteen  years)  in  April,  1952,  Ruth 
Church  Norris  has  returned  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. She  received  her  Master  of  Education 
Degree  in  1956,  the  year  that  her  son,  Tom. 
graduated  from  W.S.C.  She  expects  to  fly  to 
Los  Angeles,  in  June,  when  Tom  graduates  from 


The  College  of  Medicine  at  the  University  or 
Southern  California.  She  will  also  visit  her 
sister  Mrs.  E.  C.  Roscnow  (Esther  Church,  ’28) 
in  San  Francisco.  Ruth’s  younger  son,  Don- 
ald. is  a freshman  at  Washington  State  College. 

Gladys  M.  Clark  still  teaches  in  Connellsville, 
Pennsylvania,  and  took  last  summer  off  from 
camp  work,  her  second  free  summer  since  1923. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Corey  (Dorothy 
Gassaway,  ’25)  of  Western  Springs,  Illinois, 
have  a daughter,  Janet,  who  is  a freshman  at 
Cornell  College  in  Iowa.  Charles  is  in  charge 
of  taxes  for  Quaker  Oats  Company  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  State  Tax  Commission 
under  the  state  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Dorothy 
is  on  the  board  of  education  there,  is  president 
of  the  A.A.U.W.,  and  is  active  in  other  civic 
and  church  projects. 

Medical  News  of  February  11  has  an  article 
discussing  research  conducted  by  Dr.  Roberts 
Rugh  at  Columbia  University.  The  article  «s 
called  "Prenatal  Radiosensitivity  May  Extend 
from  Gamete  to  Birth”  and  describes  in  part 
Rugh’s  experiments,  begun  a decade  ago  and 
reported  recently  before  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  seeks 
to  pin  down  the  exact  beginning  and  end  of 
the  supposed  “critical  period”  when  irradiation 
may  be  a threat  to  the  developing  embryo.  He 
has  found,  in  his  experiments  with  animals,  that 
there  is  no  single  “critical  period”  but  that  the 
embryo  is  susceptible  from  the  beginning. 

Announcement  was  made  in  March  of  the 
merger  of  Robert  E.  Davis  and  Associates  and 
the  association  of  Harry  M.  Zekind  with  J. 
Harry  Veatch  and  Associates,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
According  to  the  announcement,  "This  new,  en- 
larged organization  will  offer  a more  complete 
service  in  the  field  of  pension  and  profit  sharing 
planning,  employee  benefit  and  welfare  program- 
ing, administration  and  employee  communica- 
tions, together  with  other  fringe  benefits  for  cor- 
porate executives.  The  firm  will  continue  to 
provide  a unique  and  complete  service  in  the 
field  of  total  estate  planning  for  individuals  and 
estate  owners.  Harry  Zekind  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  Veatch  since  1946  in  an  informal  and 
advisory  capacity,  and  has  now  joined  him  as  an 
Associate.  Zekind  is  considered  by  many  to 


HAVING  FUN  WITH  MUSIC  is  the 

title  of  a new  book  by  Doren  K.  An- 
trim, ’ll,  recently  published  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.  A do-it- 
yourself  book  in  the  realm  of  music, 
the  publication  aims  at  showing  peo- 
ple how  they  can  play  music  “with 
satisfaction  and  en.ioyment”  without 
lessons.  Mr.  Antrim,  lecturer  and 
free-lance  writer,  has  a theory  about 
playing  the  piano  by  starting  out 
with  three  chords,  and  has  been  ex- 
pounding this  theory  in  magazine 
articles,  radio  appearances,  and  lec- 
tures to  various  clubs.  His  book  dis- 
cusses the  playing  of  the  autoharp, 
guitar,  recorder,  and  accordion  as 
well  as  the  piano. 


be  an  outstanding  authority  on  tax  matters 
pertaining  to  life  insurance.  He  has  his  LL.B. 
from  the  Salmon  P.  Chase  School  of  Law  at 
Cincinnati. 

1927 

J.  Elliot  Fisher  is  teaching  sociology  and  psy- 
chology at  the  Inter  American  University  of 
Puerto  Rico.  One  son,  Eric,  is  a sophomore  at 
Oberlin,  and  another  son,  Andrew,  is  consider- 
ing going  to  Oberlin. 

The  February  issue  of  Republic  Reports,  the 
Republic  Steel  magazine,  has  a feature  article 
on  Martin  C.  Miller.  It  seems  that  Marty  be- 
gan collecting  signatures  of  leading  political  fig- 
ures and  other  famous  persons  39  years  ago. 
Now  he  has  the  signatures  of  all  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  among  his  more  than  200 
letters  and  documents.  Marty  found  that  the 
best  way  to  obtain  a prized  signature  was  to 
write  a letter  to  the  person  showing  a definite 
interest  in  his  specialty  and  asking  specific  ques- 
tions. The  answering  letters  he  has  received 
provide  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  collec- 
tion. A letter  from  Gandhi  is  one  of  his  prized 
possessions.  The  fields  of  government,  politics, 
sports,  science,  and  others  are  represented,  in- 
cluding dictators  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  Marty 
is  staff  industrial  engineer  in  the  Cleveland  Gen- 
eral Offices  of  Republic  Steel. 

1928 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daryl  D.  Dayton  (Margaret  El- 
len "Peggy”  Wood)  will  leave  June  12  for 
Athens,  Greece,  where  Daryl  will  be  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  United  States  Educational 
Foundation  for  Greece.  His  principal  duties  will 
be  to  direct  the  entire  Fulbright  Program  for 
Greece  in  addition  to  lecturing  on  Contemporary 
American  Music  and  giving  piano  recitals.  They 
were  in  Greece  in  1955-56,  on  a Fulbright 
Grant,  lecturing  on  American  music.  "We  will 
be  happy,”  says  Daryl,  “to  welcome  all  Ober- 
linians  who  come  to  the  land  of  Homer.  Our 
address  will  be  4 Papadiamantopoulou  St., 
Athens,  Greece.  If  you  cannot  remember  that, 
you  can  reach  us  through  the  American  Express 
in  Athens.”  Both  have  been  given  leaves  of 
absence  from  their  work.  Daryl  is  associate  pro- 
fessor of  Music  at  Pomona  College,  and  “Peggy” 
is  a member  of  the  music  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California. 

William  Duncan  Allen  directed  the  Junior 
Bach  Festival  Association  of  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, in  April,  for  the  third  consecutive  year. 
Among  this  year’s  performers  were  a 12-year-old 
pianist  who  is  a pupil  of  James  L.  Beail.  ’35,  and 
a 19-year-old  organist,  pupil  of  Richard  R.  Jes- 
son,  ’29.  Bill  Allen  has  recently  moved  his 
East  Bay  studio  into  the  new  hill-side  home  of 
his  sister,  Constance  Allen  Beaty,  '31.  at  814 
Contra  Costa  Drive,  El  Cerrito,  Calif.  The 
opening  festival  concert  was,  for  the  third  year, 
a radio  concert,  presented  in  the  studios  of 
the  Bay  area’s  leading  Good  Music  station. 
KPFA-FM,  of  Berkeley,  on  April  13.  Two  of 
the  other  festival  concerts  were  given  at  the 
Berkeley  Little  Theatre  and  one  at  the  Alfred 
Hertz  Memorial  Hall  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. April  18,  using  a new  organ  built  by  Wal- 
ter Holtkamp. 

R.  W.  (Lefty)  Schorr  writes  from  Detroit, 
Michigan,  that  he  would  like  to  publicly  thank 
the  re-union  committee  of  his  class  for  the 
splendid  job  it  did  to  make  the  30th  "convoca- 
tion” a memorable  one  last  June.  He  just  learned 
that  his  son’s  high  school  literature  teacher  is 
Robert  Foster,  a '28  classmate.  Father,  son,  and 
teacher  were  all  surprised  ! 

After  serving  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  New  Baltimore,  Mich.,  for  ten  years,  Roy  J. 
Striffler,  t,  accepted  a call  to  the  pulpit  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Bay  City,  effec- 
tive May  1.  His  address  is  1719  Ninth  St.,  Bay 
City,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Wallace  G.  Teare  (Dorothy  G.  Schaefer) 
was  appointed  by  the  Lakewood,  Ohio,  Board  of 
Education  to  fill  a vacancy  caused  by  a resig- 
nation. She  will  complete  the  term  which  ends 
on  December  31.  Dorothy  is  the  mother  of 
two  children.  Her  son,  a Harvard  graduate,  is 
preparing  for  the  Foreign  Service.  Her  daughter 
is  a junior  at  Wellesley.  Dorothy  herself  is  a 
trustee  of  Lakewood  Public  Library,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Lakewood  League  of  Women  Voters, 
former  PTA  presiib  , t and  board  member,  dele- 
gate to  METRO,  World  Relations  chairman  of 
the  Cleveland  Council  of  Church  Women,  a 
trustee  of  West  Shore  Unitarian  Church,  a mem- 
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ber  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Board,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Association. 
She  was  one  of  six  “Club  Proxies”  featured  on 
the  “Women’s  Society”  pages  of  the  Sunday. 
November  9.  edition  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deal- 
er. She  is  also  one  of  the  many  Oberlin  Col- 
lege women  included  in  the  new  Who’s  Who 
Among  American  Women. 

Charles  G.  Wilder  is  director  of  the  Museum 
of  Atomic  Energy  at  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.  He 
went  there  five  years  ago  from  Kansas  City. 
Earlier  this  spring  lie  spoke  at  a meeting  of  the 
Oak  Ridge  Branch  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women,  giving  an  illustrated  talk 
on  “A  Trip  to  the  Brussels  Fair  and  Northern 
European  Art  Museums.”  He  has  his  M.A. 
from  Columbia,  has  also  studied  at  New  York 
University  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
had  a year  of  study  in  Denmark. 

1929 

Alphonse  Gailewicz,  concertmaster  of  the  Erie, 
Pa..  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  lives  in  Fredonia, 
N.  V..  yet  a winter  that  included  “some  of  the 
trickiest  driving  of  his  life”  found  him  at  every 
rehearsal  of  the  orchestra.  In  March  he  was  the 
orchestra’s  soloist  in  Kabalevsky’s  Concerto  for 
Violin  and  Orchestra.  Gailewicz  is  head  of  the 
instrument  section  of  the  department  of  music 
at  New  York  State  University,  Fredonia. 

Mrs.  Irene  Harris  McDaniel’s  daughter  Jean 
McDaniel,  was  married  on  February  13  to 
George  Saxton,  a United  States  Marine.  Be- 
fore the  ceremony  the  bride  herself  played  the 
chapel  organ  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  — for  her 
mother.  The  wedding  took  place  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Peoria,  111. 

Paul  A.  Humiston  was  organist  at  the  dedica- 
tion services  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Marshall,  Mich.,  on  February  S.  Paul  has 
been  organist  and  choirmaster  at  Trinity  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Marshall  since  1937. 

Eunice  Lea  Kettering  is  on  leave  of  absence 
from  Ashland  College  for  the  academic  years 
1958-59,  1959-60  in  order  to  compose.  She  is 
professor  of  music  literature  at  Ashland  and 
composer-in-residence.  At  present  she  is  in 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  T.  Manong  (Gertrude 
Roe)  and  their  daughters,  Stephanie  and  Paul- 
ette. have  spent  this  winter  in  Mexico  City. 
Gertrude  has  taught  music  in  the  American 
School.  However,  they  find  the  high  altitude 
difficult  and  are  now  planning  to  move  to 
California. 

Henry  A.  Rocmer,  Jr.,  has  been  made  Cleve- 
land district  sales  manager  for  Pittsburgh  Metal- 
lurgical Co..  Inc.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  all 
product  sales  in  Ohio. 

John  Wieland  represented  Oberlin  College  on 
January  26  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Rev. 
Howard  Schomcr  as  president  of  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary.  John  is  general  mer- 
chandising manager,  Pure  Oil  Company,  Chi- 
cago. 

1930 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Cairns  (Katharine 
Kuhn,  ’31)  have  a daughter,  Lindsey  Ann,  who 
will  graduate  from  Oberlin  College  in  June. 
Their  other  children  arc  Michael,  a freshman  at 
Kenyon.  Christopher,  a junior  at  Friends  School 
(high  school),  and  Stephen,  in  the  third  grade. 
The  family  home  is  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  where 
Bob  is  director  of  research  at  Hercules  Powder 
Company. 

Dr.  Harold  G.  Cassidy,  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  Yale,  addressed  a section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  at  the  University  of  Nor- 
thern West  Virginia  in  March.  His  lecture, 
called  “A  Comparison  of  the  Language  of  the 
Scientist  and  the  Poet,”  illustrated  the  prob- 
lems of  communication  between  scientists  and 
humanists  and  pointed  out  the  similarities  be- 
tween the  sciences  and  the  humanities  as  well 
as  their  authentic  differences.  Cassidy,  cur- 
rently working  in  the  field  of  electron  exchange 
polymers,  is  co-author  of  Principles  of  Organic 
Chemistry  as  well  as  two  monographs  for  the 
Interscience  Series. 

Kathryn  Hopwood  is  president-elect  of  the 
American  College  Personnel  Association  and 
will  head  that  organization  at  its  convention 
next  year.  She  is  dean  of  students  at  Hunter 
College,  New  York,  and  a member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Oberlin.  She  spoke  at  a session 


of  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation  in  Cleveland  in  March. 

A poem  entitled  Portrait  of  a Perfect  Mother 
was  printed  in  the  Altoona,  Pa..  Mirror  in  19-18 
It  was  reprinted  in  the  same  paper  recently  as 
part  of  a tribute  to  its  author.  Marian  Ann  Plitt. 
The  article  about  her  speaks  of  her  “worthwhile 
contributions  and  wise  influence,  help,  and  su- 
pervision as  art  instructor  at  Altoona.  Pa.,  High 
School,  where  she  is  head  of  the  department. 
She  is  outstanding  in  creative  work  and  many  of 
her  students  have  sensed  her  willingness  and  have 
come  back,  time  and  time  again,  seeking  her 
assistance.  She  has  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing to  the  forefront  the  hidden  talent  in  many 
students.” 

For  the  second  summer  Mrs.  Walter  Taylor 
(Margaret  Palmer)  will  teach  two  courses  at  the 
Oberlin  College  Graduate  School  of  Theology. 
June  28-July  17.  one  on  creative  dramatic  move- 
ment with  children  and  the  other  on  worship 
through  symbolic  movement.  She  is  preparing  a 
book  for  children  (5-,  6-,  and  7-vear-olds),  Time 
for  Wonder,  related  to  the  Monday  and  Wed- 
nesday TV  programs  she  has  presented  on 
Thoughts  of  God.  sponsored  by  the  United  Coun- 
cil of  Churches. 

A picture  of  Arlean  Weidner  in  the  Palm  Sun- 
day issue  of  the  Reading,  Pa..  Eagle,  carried  the 
undercut,  “Arlean  Weidner.  choir  director  at 
Holy  Redeemer  Lutheran  Church,  Lancaster 
Avenue  at  Brookline  Plaza,  poses  before  a 
Swiss  wood  carving  of  St.  Peter.  Miss  Weid- 
ner, who  will  direct  the  church  group  in  sing- 
ing at  Maundy  Thursday  services  and  during  the 
Easter  vigil  on  Saturday  as  well  as  at  services 
on  Easter  morning,  is  a music  supervisor  for 
the  Reading  School  District.”  Arlean  has  been 
choir  director  at  this  church  for  the  past  13 
years. 

Thomas  W.  Williams  is  chairman  of  the  music 
department  of  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111.  Pie 
organized  and  directs  the  Galesburg  Community 
Chorus.  This  summer,  again.  Tom  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  Congregational  Assembly  at 
Pilgrim,  Mich. 

1931 

James  W.  Ferguson  is  head  of  the  chemistry 
department  at  Portland  State  College.  Oregon, 
“a  new  and  fast  growing  school.”  He  reports 
John  a junior  at  Wooster,  majoring  in  psy- 
chology, Bruce  a high  school  freshman,  and 
Ellen  in  the  7th  grade. 

One  of  the  speakers  during  the  dedicatory 
events  of  Trinity  Congregational  Church,  Scran- 
ton, Pa.,  was  the  Rev.  William  Taylor  Griffiths. 
Griffiths  is  pastor  of  First  Congregational  Church 
in  Painesville.  O.  He  followed  his  Oberlin  A.B. 
with  a B.D.  from  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  New  York  City  and  served  his  first  pastorate 
in  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

1932 

Cyrus  Giddings  is  director  of  development  and 
secretary  of  the  committee  on  lay  education, 
fund-raising,  improvement  of  relations  with 
churches,  and  development  of  program  of  lay 
theological  inquiry  and  related  education  for  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

Mrs.  John  Rust  (Ellen  Clarke)  is  now  living 
in  Claremont.  Calif.,  “after  living,  teaching  piano, 
and  working  as  accompanist  in  New  York  City 
for  16  years.”  In  Claremont  she  has  a large 
class  of  pupils.  Her  husband  is  a writer  and 
TV  producer.  Their  children  are  Christopher, 
13,  and  Damon,  11. 

Harry  L.  Thomsen,  division  exploration  man- 
ager of  Shell  Oil  Co.,  in  Billings.  Mont.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Section 
of  the  American  Association  of  Petroleum  Ge- 
ologists for  1959-60.  The  next  annual  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Billings  in  February.  The  area 
includes  Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  Montana. 

F.  Champion  Ward,  director  of  Ford  Founda- 
tion's program  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  was 
given  a special  citation  for  his  work  in  educa- 
tional fields  by  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Edu- 
cation at  their  symposium  honoring  the  College  s 
move  to  its  new  campus.  “Champ”  was  unable 
to  accept  an  honorary  degree  since  it  is  a Foun- 
dation policy  that  none  of  its  members  shall  have 
degrees  conferred  upon  them. 

1933 

Don  Frazier  was  honored  at  a testimonial 
dinner  on  Thursday,  January  29,  at  the  Friar 


GETS  INDIAN  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD.  Reverend  F.  Philip  Frazier,  ’22,  was 
honored  recently  when  he  was  awarded  the  25th  Annua]  Indian  Achievement 
award  at  a ceremony  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  A full-blooded  Sioux  Indian,  grand- 
son of  the  first  Sioux  to  be  ordained  as  a Congregational  minister,  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Frazier  has  been  a missionary  to  the  Kickapoo,  Sioux,  and  Osage  In- 
dians for  34  years.  A letter  from  Joseph  Foss,  Governor  of  South  Dakota,  com- 
mented upon  his  “humanitarian  service”  and  the  dedication  of  his  life  to  Indian 
welfare.  Above,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Frazier  is  shown  receiving  the  medal  from 
his  cousin,  Mrs.  Ethel  Frazier  Walker,  Chicago,  president  of  the  Indian  Council 
Fire. 
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Tuck  Inn,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J.  A long  resolu- 
tion paid  tribute  to  his  many  accomplishments 
ill  his  ten  years  at  the  Cedar  Grove  Community 
Church,  both  for  the  church  and  for  the  whole 
community,  declared  Jan.  29  to  be  “Frazier  Day” 
throughout  the  Township,  and  conferred  upon 
him  honorary  citizenship  in  the  Township.  A 
statement  of  appreciation  was  included  in  the 
printed  program  and  “subscribed  to  unanimously 
by  the  Jewish  Community  of  Cedar  Grove.”  The 
mayor  spoke  at  the  dinner,  as  did  the  Rabbi  and 
the  priest  of  the  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Don's  wife  is  the  former 
Elizabeth  Hart,  ’36.  The  Frazers  have  four 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Bonnie  Ann,  is  a 
freshman  at  Oberlin  this  year. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Gans  (Eleanor  Elliott)  writes, 
"Herbert  is  retiring  from  the  active  ministry  on 
April  1.  We  are  thoroughly  enjoying  our  new 
colonial  ranch  house  which  we  purchased  last 
year.  Plenty  of  room,  and  a wonderful  garden 
for  Herb’s  green  thumb.”  Eleanor  is  still  di- 
rector of  children’s  choirs  at  the  United  Church 
of  Christ.  Their  son,  Arthur,  is  preparing  for 
the  Episcopalian  ministry  at  Church  Divinity 
School  of  the  Pacific.  Tom  is  a junior  at  Stan- 
ford, and  Elizabeth  graduates  from  high  school 
in  June  and  hopes  to  go  to  Pacific  University 
at  Forest  Grove,  Ore.  “We  are  all  hale  and 
hearty  but  slowing  down  a bit  as  the  years  catch 
up  with  us.” 

Mrs.  Richard  Powell  (Alice  Thompson)  has 
been  enjoying  a year  of  leave  from  her  job  as 
librarian  and  associate  professor  of  library  ser- 
vice at  New  Haven  State  Teachers  College.  She 
is  serving  as  research  consultant  for  a safety 
research  and  education  project  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia.  She  and  her  husband  bad  a 
trip  to  Hawaii  in  November  and  are  travelling  in 
Europe,  April-September  this  year. 

1934 

Mrs.  Jay  Anyon  (Lydia  Humphreys)  had  a 
one-man  show,  comprising  19  oils  and  water 
colors,  at  Narberth,  Pa.,  in  February.  The 
Ardmore  Main  Line  Times  said  of  the  show, 
“Her  work  is  an  interesting  departure  from  the 
non-representational  art  which  has  been  in  vogue 
for  the  past  several  years,  being  intense,  active 
portrayals  of  both  figure  studies  and  landscapes. 
Lydia  studied  at  the  Barnes  Foundation,  the 
Fleigher  Memorial,  and  the  Museum  School. 
She  is  a member  of  the  Narberth  Group  for 
Creative  Arts,  which  conducts  exhibits  of  mem- 
bers’ work  and  had  such  an  exhibit  in  the  Com- 
munity Library  of  Narberth  in  the  late  winter. 

Alford  Carleton,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions,  will  leave  Boston  on  June  6 for 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaya,  where  he  will  attend 
the  first  official  assembly  of  the  East  Asia  Chris- 
tian Conference.  The  assembly  will  establish  a 
formal  organization  of  the  Christian  churches  in 
Asia  in  the  area  between  West  Pakistan  and 
New  Zealand.  Carleton  will  attend  as  consultant 
on  the  problems  facing  the  Asian  churches : their 
role  as  a minority  religion,  the  relative  poverty 
of  their  resources,  and  the  emergency  of  national 
leadership  in  their  churches.  He  will  also  visit 
American  Board  mission  stations  in  Lebanon, 
India,  Japan,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Newell  Pottorf  represented  Oberlin  College 
at  the  inauguration  of  Ben  Graf  Henneke  as 
president  of  the  University  of  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa, on  April  16.  Newell  is  with  Pan- 
American  Petroleum  Corp.,  Tulsa,  and  hopes  to 
be  in  Oberlin  in  June  for  the  25th  reunion  of  his 
class. 

See  1907  for  news  of  Dana  Whitmer. 

1935 

Robert  C.  Kindley  is  assistant  manager  in  the 
appliance  and  TV  departments  of  Olds  and  King 
in  Portland,  Ore. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  II.  Holliger  (Ardis  Stef- 
fanni)  have  produced  a film  they  call  America 
the  Beautiful  that  was  shown  in  Lorain,  Ohio, 
in  February.  According  to  the  Lorain  Journal, 
“It  depicts  the  human  interest  side  of  biological 
field  trips  in  color  and  is  accompanied  with  mag- 
netic sound.  Dr.  Holliger  has  been  active  in  the 
field  of  scientific  photography  in  botany  for  15 
years,  traveling  through  the  United  States  and 
Canada  collecting  cryptogamic  plants  and  pho- 
tographing beauty  spots.  His  wife  is  responsible 
for  the  sound  coordination  in  the  film.  It  has 
received  an  excellent  rating  in  photographic 
circles  with  special  commendation  as  to  sound.” 

Catherine  Van  Buren,  lyric  soprano,  was  fea- 


MADE  AIRLINE  SYSTEM  DIREC- 
TOR. E.  W.  (Bud)  Jacobson,  ’38,  has 
been  promoted  to  system  director  of 
operational  control  for  Trans  World 
Airlines.  He  had  formerly  been  as- 
sistant to  the  general  manager  of 
United  States  operations.  Bud  joined 
TWA  as  s junior  meteorologist  in 
1940,  later  left  to  do  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Airline  as  Flight  Dis- 
patcher, located  in  Kansas  City.  An 
active  alumnus,  a member  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Club  of  Kansas  City, 
Bud  is  married  to  the  former  Helen 
Deborah  White.  They  have  three 
children,  Ted,  Bob,  and  Deborah 
Ann.  Their  home  is  at  4626  Toma- 
hawk Road,  Kansas  City  15,  Kansas. 


tured  soloist  at  the  fourth  concert  of  the  Staten 
Island  Museum  series  in  March.  For  three 
years  Catherine  has  been  a member  of  the  Porgy 
and  Bess  that  has  played  in  29  different  countries. 
She  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  Fisk  Univer- 
sity Choir  and  with  Oberlin  College  Choir.  Be- 
sides her  numerous  concert  appearances,  she  has 
played  one  summer  in  Showboat,  and  on  May  17 
will  appear  at  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York  City, 
in  a joint  recital  with  the  pianist-composer,  Don- 
ald Marsh.  She  is  singing  currently  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company’s  chorus  and  in 
the  Riverside  Church  Choir. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Van  Meter  (Josephine  Hamil- 
ton) was  a member  of  a panel  discussing  “Com- 
munist China  and  U.S.  Foreign  Policy”  in  a 
program  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Kent,  Ohio, 
Council  on  World  Affairs  and  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  The  Van  Meters,  parents  and 
two  children,  live  in  Kent  where  Herb,  ’37,  is 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church. 

1936 

Thomas  Canning’s  composition,  Worthy  is  the 
Lamb,  was  one  of  the  numbers  presented  in  the 
dance  concert,  in  March,  of  the  Modern  Dance 
Club  of  the  University  of  Rochester.  Tt  is  a work 
for  organ  and  based  on  a sermon  by  one  of 
the  Colgate  Rochester  faculty. 

Mrs.  Marion  Tourt  Evans  is  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  working  for  the  National  Conference  on 
Social  Welfare.  It  is  a forum-arranging  body, 
holding  its  86th  annual  forum  in  May,  in  San 
Francisco.  The  Conference  arranges  place  and 
facilities  for  about  60  agencies,  both  public  and 
private,  to  discuss  aspects  of  social  service. 
There  will  be  more  than  300  meetings  within 
the  week  of  May  24-29. 

Abraham  Goldstein  and  family  moved  in  March 
from  Brooklyn  to  75  Clark  Ave.,  Massapequa, 
L.  I..  N.  Y.  The  family  consists  of  his  wife, 
Norma,  and  Marianne,  Michael,  and  Joanne. 

1937 

John  R.  Kleinschmidt,  associate  professor  of 


modern  foreign  languages  at  Grinnell  College  is 
one  of  14  faculty  members  there  awarded  por 
tions  of  a $10,000  grant  made  to  the  college 
l,y  the  Danforth  Foundation.  The  grant  is  to 
be  used  over  a three-year  period  for  summer 
study  and  research  in  the  interests  of  faculty 
improvement.  Kleinschmidt  plans  to  do  research 
on  Voltaire  in  T-ondon,  Paris,  and  probably 
Geneva  in  I960. 

Mrs.  Victor  Le  Gorgeu  (Anne  M.  Rideau)  is 
the  mother  of  seven  children:  Jean-Pierre,  Yves, 
Francoise,  Marie-Madeleine,  Jacques,  Michel, 
and  Philippe.  Her  husband  is  engineer  of  bridges 
and  highways  in  the  office  of  the  director  of  the 
Port  of  Dunkirk,  France. 

On  May  28,  Margaret  H.  Leonard,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Oberlin  Shansi  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation, will  be  on  her  way  to  Tunghai  Univer- 
sity in  Taiwan  and  Lady  Doak  and  American 
Colleges  in  Madurai,  India.  She  has  been  sent 
by  the  Association  to  visit  both  schools,  talk 
with  the  leaders,  get  acquainted  with  the  schools 
and  to  learn  how  best  the  Shansi  Reps  can 
serve  them,  in  order  to  help  the  Association  and 
the  Reps  do  the  best  possible  job  in  their  pro- 
gram. Her  sister,  Barbara  Leonard,  dean  of 
women  and  member  of  the  faculty  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Annapolis,  will  join  Peggy  and  the  two 
will  travel  a little  in  Europe  on  their  way  home 
from  the  Far  East. 

Dr.  Wilbur  H.  McComas,  Jr.,  represented 
Oberlin  College  at  the  inauguration  of  Mason 
Welch  Gross  as  President  of  Rutgers  College  on 
May  6.  Wilbur  received  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  from  Rutgers.  Listed  in  American 
Men  of  Science,  he  is  with  American  Cynamid 
Co.,  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  as  analytical  de- 
velopment chemist  for  the  organic  chemical  di- 
vision. 

Joseph  Wincenc  has  been  appointed  associate 
conductor  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
Joe  took  his  Mus.M.  degree  at  Prague  in  1938. 
He  has  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  26  times.  He  was  a 
violinist  in  the  orchestra  1938-41,  and  was  con- 
cert master  of  the  organization  in  1940.  The 
Buffalo  Evening  News  says  that  Joe  is  “a  cham- 
pion of  American  music  and  all  his  concert  pro- 
grams with  the  Amherst  and  the  Orchard  Park 
Orchestra  (of  which  he  is  conductor)  include  at 
least  one  work  by  a living  American  composer.” 
He  and  Mrs.  Wincenc  (Margaret  Dorothy 
Miller.  ’39)  live  in  Williamsville.  a Buffalo  sub- 
urb. They  have  three  daughters. 

1938 

Dr.  Perry  R.  Ayres  who  got  his  M.D.  at 
Western  Reserve  and  is  now  practicing  in  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  is  the  new  editor  of  the  Ohio 
State  Medical  Journal. 

Dr.  J.  Arthur  Campbell  addressed  the  Central 
North  Carolina  Section  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  in  March.  Art’s  subject,  “Clear  as  Crys- 
tal,” discussed  the  relationship  between  the  com- 
mon properties  of  the  solid  state  and  the  struc- 
tural relationship  between  the  atoms  and  mole- 
cules composing  solids,  according  to  the  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C..  Twin  City  Sentinel.  Art  is 
at  Harvey  Mudcl  College,  Claremont,  Calif., 
professor  and  chairman  of  chemistry  and  dean 
of  student  activities. 

John  V.  Finch,  who  was  promoted  to  full 
professor  at  Beloit  College,  in  March,  in  April 
was  one  of  five  Beloit  faculty  members  to  share 
in  a $10,000  grant  from  the  Lilly  Endowment, 
Inc.  This  grant,  one  of  five  such  awards  being 
made  to  undergraduate  colleges,  is  “for  the  broad 
purpose  of  faculty  improvement  and  stimulation.” 
The  grants  are  made  “in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  maintenance  of  satisfactory  standards 
of  faculty  performance  will  be  a continuing  prob- 
lem in  American  higher  education,  even  in  the 
better  institutions.”  Announcement  of  the  in- 
dividual projects  of  the  seven  men  is  to  be 
made  at  a later  date,  according  to  the  Beloit 
News  Service.  Finch  is  a mathematics  teacher. 

Charles  G.  Fraser  represented  Oberlin  Col- 
lege at  the  formal  convocation  and  academic 
procession  commemorating  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  University  of  Redlands,  Redlands, 
California. 

The  Virginia  State  College  Symphonic  Band 
presented  a concert  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  April 
20.  Director  of  the  R \nd  is  F.  Nathaniel  Gatlin, 
head  of  the  department  of  music  at  Virginia 
State.  The  newspaper  story  in  the  Augusta, 
Ga.,  Weekly  Review  announcing  the  concert  says 
that  Gatlin  began  his  professional  teaching  at 
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Bennett  College  in  association  with  R.  Nathaniel 
Dett,  ’08. 

Word  has  come  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville 
T.  Kennedy,  Jr.  (Luella  McCalla,  ’48)  have  a 
second  daughter,  born  on  April  8.  Her  name 
is  Gail  Elizabeth. 

Rev.  Walter  B.  Leis  retired  in  1958  after  40 
years  of  service  as  a minister  in  the  Evangelical 
and  Reformed  Church.  He  writes,  “We  are  now 
living  at  the  above  address  (5753  Resik  Dr.,  Day- 
ton  24,  Ohio)  and  I am  ctigaged  in  supply  and 
interim  preaching.” 

Mrs.  William  B.  Millard  (Lucy  Hedenburg) 
lives  in  Pittsburgh  and  is  quite  active  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  as  cor- 
responding secretary  and  private  secretary  to  the 
president. 

1939 

Kenyon  Colt  Cramer  was  one  of  three  public 
school  teachers  from  Greater  Cleveland  named  in 
March  as  winners  of  John  Hay  fellowships  for 
a year  of  study  in  the  Humanities.  Only  63 
were  chosen  nationally.  Cramer  has  taught  at 
Shaker  Heights  for  four  years.  Before  that  lie 
was  for  nine  years  an  instructor  in  social  studies 
at  Case  Institute  of  Technology.  He  hopes  to 
study  at  Harvard.  He  and  his  wife,  Marion 
McClelland  Cramer,  ’40,  have  three  children. 

Mrs.  Frank  C.  Harold  (Margaret  Latran), 
foreign  language  instructor  at  West  High  School 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  received  a grant  for 
teaching  and  participating  in  a summer  seminar 
abroad,  one  of  400  such  grants  included  in  the 
rnternational  Education  Exchange  Program  un- 
der the  Fulbright  Act.  She  will  attend  the 
seminar  for  teachers  of  Spanish  at  the  Institute 
Caro  y Cuervo,  Bogota,  Colombia.  Margaret  has 
been  teaching  at  West  High  since  1947.  She 
spent  one  summer  in  the  study  of  advanced 
Spanish  at  the  University  of  Havana,  Cuba. 

1940 

Dr.  W.  L.  Cash,  Jr.,  t,  director,  Counseling 
Center  and  professor  of  psychology  at  Prairie 
View  A.  and  M.  College,  Texas,  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  division  of  nursing  education  at 
the  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Texas 
League  for  Nursing.  He  presented  a paper  on 
personal  and  social  adjustment  of  youth  at  the 
American  Personnel  and  Guidande  Association 
convention  in  Cleveland  this  spring. 

Douglas  Deppe  has  been  elected  a member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Wappingers,  N.  Y., 
Savings  Bank.  He  has  been  a member  of  the 
faculty  of  Wappingers  Central  School  for  14 
years  and  is  head  of  the  science  department 
there.  He  has  also  had  considerable  experience 
in  the  home  construction  field  in  recent  years. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deppe  are  the  parents  of  Allen 
D.,  age  11,  Lois  E.,  age  7,  and  James  K.,  age  2. 

Tn  March  Vinton  Finzer  of  Russell,  Pa.,  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  for  the  nomination  of 
Register  and  Recorder  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
at  the  May  primary.  As  this  is  written  we  can’t 
know  the  outcome  of  the  election  but  can  wish  him 
success.  He  is  a recent  past  president  of  the 
Russell  Fire  Department,  a member  of  Akeley 
Methodist  Church,  and  a former  member  of  the 
Pine  Grove  Township  school  board.  He  and 
bis  wife,  the  former  Julia  Cook,  operate  a sheep 
farm  on  Fox  Hill,  Russell. 

Handel’s  oratorio,  Israel  in  Egypt,  was  pre- 
sented at  Muhlenberg  College  early  in  April  by 
the  College  Choir  in  collaboration  with  three 
soloists  from  New  York  City  and  the  Oratorio 
Society  of  New  Jersey.  Ludwig  Lenel,  m,  con- 
ducted. The  130  voices  of  the  two  choral  groups 
and  the  27-picce  orchestra  made  up  the  “largest 
musical  force  ever  to  assemble  in  Muhlenberg 
Chapel.”  said  the  Allentown,  Pa.,  Chronicle. 
Lend  is  head  of  the  music  department  of  Muhl- 
enberg. During  the  past  two  years  the  choir  has 
toured  New  England  and  has  sung  regularly 
throughout  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.  Lend  is  a fellow  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists  and  has  published  numerous 
chorales,  motets,  and  organ  preludes.  He  joined 
the  Muhlenberg  faculty  in  1952.  Before  coming 
to  this  country  about  20  years  ago.  Lend  was 
Albert  Schweitzer’s  assistant  on  two  concert  trips 
through  South  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Dr.  Ken  Macroric,  assistant  professor  in  the 
communication  skills  department  at  Michigan 
State  University,  is  one  of  the  contributors  to 
Our  Language  and  Our  World,  a new  book 
edited  by  S.  I.  Hayakawa  and  published  by 
Harper  & Brothers  on  April  15.  Ken  got  his 


M.  A.  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Teachers  College  and  his  Ph.D.  at  Columbia. 
His  book.  The  Perceptive  Writer,  Reader,  and 
Speaker  was  published  recently. 

Mrs.  K.  Eloise  Simpson  (Eloise  Miller)  is 
chairman  of  the  music  department  at  Livingstone 
College,  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  where  she  received  the 
A.B.  degree.  She  served  as  accompanist  for  the 
concert  choir  of  the  college  in  a program  for 
the  benefit  of  the  college  and  of  the  church  im- 
provement fund  of  the  local  AME  Zion  church. 

R.  Winfield  Smith  was  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Venango  County,  Pa.,  Tu- 
berculosis and  Health  Society  in  March.  Smith 
has  been  executive  director  of  the  state  society 
since  1952,  serving  it  also  as  ati  assistant  execu- 
tive and  field  secretary.  He  was  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Public  Health  Association  in  1955 
and  is  a past  president  also  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Tuberculosis  Workers  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Health  Council.  He  has  written  a num- 
ber of  articles  on  public  education  and  health 
and  is  a member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Health 
of  Great  Britain.  His  wife  is  the  former  Mar- 
garet Nichol.  They  have  three  daughters. 

Dr.  Henry  Vogtsberger  has  accepted  appoint- 
ment to  the  medical  staff  of  the  Bowling  Green 
State  University  Health  Service,  and  will  begin 
his  duties  as  University  Physician  on  September 
1,  1959.  At  present  he  is  engaged  in  general 
practice  in  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio.  Henry  got 
his  M.D.  from  Western  Reserve  and  served  his 
internship  and  residency  at  St.  Vincent’s  Hospi- 
tal in  Toledo,  Ohio.  He  was  with  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  during  World  War  II.  He  has 


TEACHER  AND  CAMPER.  For 

twenty-five  years  Henry  (Hank) 
Ready,  ’33,  has  been  teaching  music 
in  prep  school  (Mercersburg  Acad- 
emy) and  high  school  (Mountain 
Lakes,  New  Jersey)  in  the  winter 
time  and  at  Camp  Dudley,  Westport, 
New  York,  during  the  summer.  He 
has  been  director  of  music  and  enter- 
tainment at  Camp  Dudley,  the  oldest 
camp  for  boys  in  the  United  States, 
since  1938.  Recently  the  camp  pub- 
lication The  Last  Whistle  was  dedi- 
cated to  Hank,  the  article  speaking 
of  Hank’s  “loyal  dedication  to  the 
musical  education  of  the  youth  of 
America.”  Oberlinians  of  the  gener- 
ation when  Hank  was  in  Oberlin  will 
remember  his  dance  band  with  the 
sign  off  I’ll  Be  With  You  Where  You 
Are,  which  remained  for  decades  the 
sign-off  song  of  College  dance  bands. 
Hank’s  daughter,  Phyllis  (Pepper), 
is  a sophomore  in  the  College  and 
head  cheerleader.  She  was  honored 
at  the  annual  Football  Banquet  last 
fall. 


served  on  the  Wyandot  County,  Ohio,  Board  of 
Health  and  on  the  Citizens’  Advisory  Committee 
or  the  Study  of  Narcotics.  He  is  married  and 
lias  two  sons. 

1941 

Louis  G.  Davis  has  been  appointed  voice  in 
structor  at  Bradford  Junior  College,  Massa- 
chusctts.  He  is  at  present  a faculty  member  at 
Phillips  Academy.  Louis  was  graduated  from 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
1951  and  got  his  Mus.M.  from  Boston  Univer- 
sity. He  has  appeared  with  the  Boston  and 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestras. 

Mrs.  K.  Wilbur  Eisenman  (Dorothy  Mudge) 
is  playing  cello  in  the  Connecticut  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  taking  part  in  programs  for  clubs 
and  other  groups. 

Donald  E.  McGinnis,  professor  of  music  at 
Ohio  State  University,  took  that  institution's 
concert  band  to  Urbana.  Ohio,  for  a concert  in 
March,  sponsored  by  the  Urbana  Band  Parents 
Club.  Don  received  his  A.M.  degree  in  1946 
and  Ph.D.  in  1953  from  the  State  University  of 
Iowa.  He  was  first  clarinetist  with  the  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  is  now 
principal  flutist  with  the  Columbus  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  principal  flutist  with  the 
Wheeling,  W.  Va..  Symphony  Orchestra,  1953- 
54,  and  has  appeared  with  the  Walden  String 
Quartet.  Don  has  composed  several  pieces  for 
small  woodwind  ensembles,  and  his  Symphony 
for  Band  was  given  its  first  performance  in 
1954  by  the  Ohio  State  Concert  Band. 

“One  of  the  youngest  prosecutors  in  the 
city’s  history  will  relinquish  his  public  role  in 
law  in  July  to  handle  a growing  private  law  prac- 
tice.” So  said  the  Elyria,  Ohio,  Chronicle- 
Telegram,  in  a feature  story  on  Ray  Miraldi. 
Ray  was  appointed  prosecutor  in  1950  after  a 
year  and  a half  of  service  as  assistant  prosecutor. 
Ray’s  wife  is  the  former  Mary  Edith  Keller. 
They  have  two  boys.  James,  8,  and  David,  6. 

Mrs.  Siegmar  Muehl  (Lois  Baker)  is  the  author 
of  a recently  published  children’s  book  entitled 
My  Name  Is  ...  . (Holiday  House,  $2.95,  illus- 
trated by  Aldren  Watson).  The  26  children  in 
the  book  (Arthur,  Barbara,  Carl,  etc.)  play  a 
game  of  letters  and  try  to  use  their  initials  in  as 
many  words  as  possible  while  telling  their 
wishes.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  interest 
young  readers  in  being  imaginative  about  their 
own  names  and  the  names  of  friends  so  that 
they  create  sentences  and  use  new  words  and 
learn  to  spell  them.  Lois  is  married  to  an  edu- 
cation professor  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  and 
they  and  their  four  children  live  in  Iowa  City. 
She  has  taught  school,  written  magazine  articles, 
run  a commuters’  station,  and  been  an  actress 
since  graduating  from  Oberlin,  where  she  was 
a member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

The  Rev.  Edgar  T.  Thornton,  t.  represented 
Oberlin  College  at  the  inauguration  of  Miss 
Pearl  Rosser  as  president  of  Baptist  Missionary 
Training  School,  Chicago,  in  February. 

1942 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Burks  (Alice 
Rowe)  announce  the  birth  of  a son,  Douglas 
Charles  Burks,  on  March  18,  1959.  The  Burks 
live  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Dr.  Kenneth  W.  Clement  is  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trusteees  of  the  Cleveland  Baptist 
Association.  He  is  a surgeon,  having  his  M.D. 
from  Harvard  University  Medical  School.  He 
is  active  also  in  the  Cuyahoga  County  Cancer 
.Society,  the  YMCA,  and  the  Scientific  Assembly 
Council  of  the  National  Medical  Association. 
The  Cleveland  Baptist  Association  of  which  he 
is  now  president  has  approximately  14,000  mem- 
bers. Clement  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  have  three 
children,  Michael,  Lea,  and  Leslie. 

The  Huron  County  (Ohio)  Heart  Association 
has  undertaken  the  support  of  a heart  research 
project  conducted  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Cleve- 
land, by  Dr.  Frederick  S.  Cross,  director  of  sur- 
gery. According  to  the  Norwalk,  Ohio,  Reflector 
Herald,  the  new  project  “has  as  its  objective  the 
evaluation  of  proposed  techniques  for  restimulat- 
ing the  flow  of  blood  through  vessels  in  the  heart 
muscle  in  cases  of  coronary  insufficiency.”  Cross 
was  formerly  a research  fellow  with  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  and  also  as  Damon  Runyon 
Clinical  Research  Fellow.  Cross  got  his  medical 
degree  from  Western  Reserve  and  was  for  a time 
an  instructor  in  surgery  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  He  is  now  the  clinical  professor  of 
surgery  at  Western  Reserve. 

Mrs.  M.  Eugene  Morrison  (Betty  J.  Fergu- 
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IT’S  MUSIC  TO  HER  EARS.  Susan  Carson  Arnold,  ’32,  spends  her  days  sur- 
rounded by  music,  for  she  operates  the  record  shop  in  Oberlin  owned  by  herself 
and  her  husband,  Herbert  S.  (Bud)  Arnold.  Sue  stocks  an  amazingly  large 
selection  of  recordings  in  the  attractive  location  at  the  corner  of  the  Oberlin 
Inn  block.  And  morning,  noon,  and  night  the  store  is  frequented  by  music 
lovers  — of  which  there  are  plenty  in  Oberlin  — students,  faculty,  townspeople, 
who  drop  in  to  listen  to  the  latest  recording  by  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights 
(Arthur  Dann,  professor  of  piano  in  the  Conservatory),  or  Ellen  Repp  (colorful 
assistant  professor  of  singing),  or  the  recent  additions  in  classical,  popular,  or 
dance  recordings.  Sue  was  a public  school  music  major  at  Oberlin,  and  enjoys 
the  constant  association  with  music  that  her  work  requires.  The  Arnolds  were 
married  in  1935  and  have  three  sons:  a freshman  at  Oberlin  (William  Carson), 
a senior  at  Southern  Methodist  (Peter),  and  a seventh  grader  (Thomas). 


son)  reports  on  herself  and  her  family.  I am 
teaching  music  in  our  local  school  district  — 
grades  4,  5,  6,  Junior  High  vocal  and  Senior 
High  girls,  vocal.  Am  busy!  1 1 Husband  is 
farming  and  ‘dabbling’  in  the  gravel  business. 
Have  three  children  — Barbara  Anne,  13,  a 
budding  clarinetist  and  pianist ; Virginia  Louise, 
9,  and  David  Eugene,  5.”  Their  home  is  in 
Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Allen  Shaw  has  moved  to  Elyria,  Ohio,  after 
twelve  years’  residence  in  Oberlin.  He  has  been 
managing  a branch  office  of  the  Elyria  Savings 
& Trust  Co.,  for  the  past  several  years.  The 
Shaws  have  three  children : Bob,  9,  Kathy,  6, 
and  Roger,  3. 

1943 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Baker  (Virginia  Hull) 
are  living  in  Mount  Hermon,  Massachusetts, 
where  Howard  is  a college  counselor  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  preparatory  school  there. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Thomas  (Mrs.  Myra  Mebane 
Thomas)  directs  the  Livingstone  College  Concert 
Choir  which  gave  a concert  in  March  in  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  It  is  a 40-voice  choir  that  features 
anthems,  spirituals,  and  folk  songs  and  has 
toured  many  cities  in  the  north,  cast,  and  mid- 
west, and  is  planning  an  extended  tour  of  the 
southwest.  K.  Eloise  Simpson,  ’40,  is  accom- 
panist for  the  group.  Livingstone,  founded  in 
1879,  is  a non-sectarian,  liberal  arts  coeduca- 
tional college,  under  the  auspices  of  the  A.M.E. 
Zion  Church. 

Mr,  .and  Mrs.  Lewis  Whikehart  (Pat  Mont- 
fort,  ’48)  are  in  East  Lafayette,  111.,  this  year, 
where  Lew  is  guest  professor  of  voice  and  choral 
director  at  Illinois  Wesleyan.  They  plan  to 
stay  there.  Pat  is  teaching  organ  part  time. 
Their  three  children  are  David,  7,  Jocelyn,  b, 
and  Paula,  1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  L.  Beal  (Dorothy  De- 
Groff,  ’46)  moved  into  a new  house  last  October 
and  have  been  busy  fixing  it  up  ever  since.  Their 
address  is  13990  Berry  Road,  Golden,  Colo.  They 
“hope  to  have  some  Oberlin  visitors  one  of  these 
days.” 

Mary  Dewar  returns  to  her  post  in  Angola, 
Africa,  in  May.  She  has  been  in  the  United 
States  on  furlough  during  the  past  year  and  has 


given  many  talks  to  church  and  other  groups  on 
her  experiences  as  a missionary  and  the  needs  in 
the  fields  where  she  has  served.  She  is  director 
of  nursing  at  Sara  Hurd  Scott  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Dondi,  Angola,  Africa.  Formerly  a mis- 
sionary nurse  and  teacher  of  nursing  in  North 
Africa,  she  served  in  hospitals  and  sanitariums 
there. 

Melvin  E.  Frarey  left  in  February  for  Seoul, 
Korea,  where  he  has  been  assigned  by  the  U.  S. 
State  Department  as  a member  of  a government 
economic  mission.  He  will  work  with  a team  of 
17  men  and  women  assisting  the  Korean  govern- 
ment in  rehabilitation  of  depressed  areas.  He 
expects  to  be  in  the  Far  East  for  two  years.  This 
is  his  second  stay  in  that  country,  lie  was  there 
in  1954-57  with  the  American-Korean  Founda- 
tion on  social  welfare  and  health  projects. 

C.  David  Gutsche,  associate  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  ad- 
dressed the  Wilmington  Organic  Chemists  in 
February  on  “Carbocyclic  Syntheses  via  Dia- 
zoalkanes,” according  to  the  Wilmington,  Del., 
News.  He  got  his  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  1947  and  then  joined  the  faculty 
of  Washington. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Ingram  (Patricia  Smith)  spoke 
to  the  Lakewood  College  Club  in  March  on 
“Regional  Characteristics  of  Early  Ohio  Archi- 
tecture.” Pat  has  been  pursuing  early  American 
architecture,  and  particularly  that  of  Ohio,  ever 
since  she  began  work  on  the  A.M.  she  got  at 
Oberlin  in  1945.  She  has  taught  art  history  at 
Rochester  and  Syracuse  Universities  and  Ameri- 
can architecture  at  Cleveland  College. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ardys  Van  Stavern  (Alice  Gene 
Beardsley)  arc  completing  their  second  year  at 
Amherst,  Wis.,  where  Ardys  is  the  minister  of 
the  Amherst  and  Iola  Methodist  Churches,  50 
miles  west  of  Green  Bay.  They  have  two  sons, 
Paul,  a second  grader,  and  Brian,  close  to  a 
year  old.  Alice  plays  violin  occasionally  with 
The  Stevens  Point  College  Orchestra  and  gives 
piano  lessons  to  six  students,  including  her  son, 
Paul.  They  see  the  Kenneth  Bylers  (Barbara 
Clark,  ’42)  occasionally. 

Calvin  Y.  Rogers,  director  of  the  choir  and 
chairman  of  the  music  department  of  Ashland 
College,  leads  a busy  musical  life.  In  addition 
to  his  work  at  Ashland,  he  has  been  the  concert- 


master  and  associate  conductor  of  the  Akron 
Symphony  Orchestra  since  1952,  and  serves  also 
as  minister  of  music  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Mansfield,  Ohio.  A violin  recitalist, 
he  has  given  concerts  throughout  Ohio  and  has 
also  been  soloist  with  the  Oberlin,  Ashland, 
Mansfield,  and  Akron  Orchestras  and  the  Cleve- 
land Little  Symphony.  The  Ashland  Choir  has 
filled  various  out-of-town  engagements  during 
the  year. 

1944 

Rev.  Wesley  E.  Brashares  is  superintendent  of 
the  Lafayette  district  of  the  Northwestern  Indi- 
ana conference  of  the  Methodist  Church,  lie  is 
chairman  of  the  national  Methodist  childrens  TV 
committee,  and  is  past  chairman  of  the  national 
Methodist  TV  promotion  committee.  He  served 
for  four  years  as  director  of  Indiana  area  Meth- 
odist Church  public  relations.  lie  is  also  a trus- 
tee of  the  Purdue  University  Wesley  Foundation, 
a member  of  the  radio-TV  board  of  managers  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  National  Methodist  TV,  Radio,  ami 
Film  commission. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mack  M.  Caldwell  (Dr.  Irene 
Smith  Caldwell,  m,t)  plan  to  attend  the  Church 
of  God  World  Conference  in  Essen,  Germany, 
this  summer,  where  Irene  will  lead  several  ses- 
sions. After  the  conference  they  will  do  sight- 
seeing and  study  social  problems,  visiting  Eng- 
land, France,  Italy,  Germany  and  Switzerland 
as  members  of  a church  tour  group.  In  Janu- 
ary Irene  Caldwell  was  honored  at  a reception 
at  Pacific  Bible  College,  where  she  is  head  of 
the  school’s  department  of  Christian  education. 
She  has  recently  received  the  Ph.D.  in  religion 
from  the  University  of  Southern  California.  She 
has  been  a member  of  the  national  board  of 
Christian  education  of  the  Church  of  God  since 
1935  and  is  chairman  of  the  church’s  state  board 
of  education.  For  the  past  14  years  she  has 
been  a member  of  the  migrant  committee  of  the 
Oregon  Council  of  Churches  and  for  several  years 
a member  of  the  weekday  committee  on  religious 
education  of  the  Portland,  Ore.,  Council  of 
Churches.  Her  husband  is  also  on  the  Pacific 
Bible  College  faculty. 

Max  Emery  was  appointed  state  representa- 
tive of  The  National  Foundation  in  eastern 
Washington  last  December.  He  worked  with 
volunteers  in  conducting  the  annual  March  of 
Dimes  in  January.  His  work  will  include  assist- 
ing polio  patients  as  well  as  efforts  to  bring  Salk 
vaccine  protection  to  the  maximum  number  of 
people  in  the  area.  In  addition,  he  will  assist  in 
public  education  in  the  fields  of  virus  diseases, 
arthritis,  birth  defects,  and  disorders  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system,  all  of  which  are  included  in 
the  expanded  program  of  The  National  Founda- 
tion, formerly  the  National  Foundation  for  In- 
fantile Paralysis.  Max’s  headquarters  are  in 
Spokane. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Gilbreth  (Jean  Herriott)  reports 
that  her  husband,  a graduate  of  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  is  an  electrical  engineer 
with  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  at  Whip- 
pany,  N.  J.  They  have  a daughter,  Barbara, 
who  is  a year  and  a half  old.  This  is  Jean’s 
second  marriage  and  took  place  in  1957.  Brad 
is  now  9JZ,  Beverly  is  7,  and  Craig  is  6.  They 
live  at  46  Robinhood  Road,  Morris  Plains  N.  J., 
and  Jean  says,  “We’re  happy  with  our  new  house 
that  we  built  last  fall  and  would  be  glad  to  see 
anyone  passing  by.” 

Dr.  Peter  L.  McGee  was  one  of  the  speakers 
in  a medical  program  on  radio  station  WBCM, 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  in  March,  discussing  “New 
Arteries  for  Old.”  Peter  served  with  the  U.  S. 
Army  in  Japan  and  Korea,  then  went  to  Detroit 
for  three  more  years  of  surgical  training.  He 
went  to  Bay  City  in  1957  and  is  a certified  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Board  of  Surgery,  associate 
member  of  the  committee  on  trauma.  American 
College  of  Surgeons.  He  is  on  the  staffs  of  Gen- 
eral and  Mercy  Hospitals  in  Bay  City  and  St. 
Joseph’s  Hospital  in  Tawas,  Mich. 

1945 

Joseph  A.  Baird,  Jr.,  lectured  in  Eugene,  Ore., 
in  March  on  “Ornament  and  Style  in  Colonial 
Mexican  Architecture.”  Baird  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  department  of  art  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Davis.  His  major  field  of  re- 
search has  been  the  art  and  architecture  of  Mex- 
ico in  the  Colonial  period  and  its  antecedents  in 
Spain  and  southern  Italy.  He  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  Mexico,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

Margaret  J.  Forsythe  has  been  appointed  dean 
of  women  at  Kent  State  University,  Ohio,  where 
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she  has  been  assistant,  then  associate  dean  of 
women  since  1953. 

Frances  Walker  played  a debut  recital  at  Car- 
negie Hall,  New  York  City,  in  March.  The 
New  York  TIMES  critic  said  of  her  “.  . . the 
young  pianist  performed  with  great  skill.  Miss 
Walker’s  playing  has  sweep  and  impetuosity.  She 
proved  well  able  to  do  justice  to  the  big  virtuoso 
pieces  on  her  program.  It  was  an  impressive 
first  appearance  by  a young  pianist  of  consider- 
able talent.” 

1946 

Mary  Jane  Corry,  teaching  at  Whitman  Col- 
lege Conservatory,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  took 
her  Shuler  harpsichord  to  Bellingham,  Centralia, 
Richland,  and  Yakima,  Wash.,  during  April  in 
a lecture-recital  series  on  the  development  of  key- 
board literature.  The  recitals  were  given  to 
branches  of  the  Washington  Music  Teachers  As- 
sociation. Besides  demonstrating  by  performance 
at  the  piano  and  harpsichord,  Mary  Jane  used  a 
group  of  slides  that  include  pictures  of  early 
keyboard  instruments  photographed  by  her  in 
Germany  last  summer.  She  will  perform  also 
at  Walla  Walla  College  and  at  St.  Vincent  Acad- 
emy. 

Mrs.  Karl  Reich  (Dorothy  McCullough),  after 
a silence  of  nearly  ten  years,  brings  us  up  to 
date  about  herself.  Mickie  married  Karl  Reich, 
an  industrial  chemist  from  Clemson  College,  in 
the  fall  of  1950.  After  eight  years  as  a chemist, 
Karl  decided  to  enter  the  ministry  and  took  his 
work  at  Bexley  Hall,  Kenyon  College,  in  Ohio. 
He  has  been  in  charge  of  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church,  Bryan,  Ohio,  for  almost  two  years.  It 
is  a new  mission,  without  a church  building. 
Bill  Steinem  is  in  their  congregation.  The  Reich 
children  are  Suzanne,  7,  John,  6,  and  David 
Rockwell,  born  last  July. 

Elizabeth  Powelson  has  been  promoted  from 
instructor  to  assistant  professor  at  Wittenberg 
College,  effective  September  1.  She  earned  her 
A.M.  degree  in  biology  at  Wellesley  College  and 
her  doctor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Indiana.  She  is  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Protozoologists  and  of  Sigma  Xi. 

1947 

Nancy  Darling  has  been  a supervisor  at  the 
Delaware  County  Juvenile  Court,  Media,  Penn- 
sylvania, since  August,  195S. 

Last  October  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Donald- 
son (Marjory  Sharp)  moved  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  with  Leslie  Anne,  4,  and  Craig, 
2.  Marjory  writes,  “We  love  the  sunshine,  moun- 
tains, and  outdoor  living;  are  building  a house 
on  the  desert  and  would  like  to  hear  from  Ober- 
lin  friends  living  or  visiting  in  Phoenix,  Our  per- 
manent address  as  of  April  is  4016  E.  San  Mig- 
uel, Phoenix.” 

The  engagement  of  Gertrude  Anne  Scharr 
(Szaroleta)  to  Forest  M.  Sorensen  has  been  an- 
nounced by  Gertrude’s  mother,  and  the  wedding 
is  planned  for  late  June  or  early  July.  Mr.  Sor- 
ensen is  a graduate  of  Glendale  Junior  College, 
California,  and  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  He  served  with  the  Navy  in  World 
War  II  and  is  a civil  engineer  with  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  at  Oroville,  Calif. 
Gertrude  is  at  present  a member  of  the  piano 
faculty  of  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Richard  C.  Taylor,  m,  of  the  philosophy  de- 
partment of  Brown  University,  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  full  professor.  He  has  been  a member 
of  the  Brown  faculty  since  1949.  A graduate  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  with  A.M.  from  Ober- 
lin  and  Ph.D.  from  Brown  in  1951,  he  has  pub- 
lished documents  on  the  problems  of  time  and 
has  written  a book  on  an  inquiry  into  problems 
of  the  self  that  will  be  published  soon. 

Petrarch  at  Vaucluse:  Letters  in  Verse  and 
Prose,  translated  by  President  Emeritus  Ernest 
Hatch  Wilkins,  li,  and  published  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  is  one  of  22  books  issued 
by  1 1 midwestern  publishers  which  were  selected 
as  outstanding  examples  of  book  production  in 
the  1958  Midwestern  Books  Competition.  More 
than  100  books  were  entered  by  a total  of  26 
presses  and  publishers.  The  Wilkins  book  is  on 
tour  with  the  traveling  exhibit,  which  opened  in 
February. 

1948 

Dr.  William  T.  Allen  was  awarded  a National 
Science  Foundation  research  grant  of  $11,400  to 
support  his  research  in  “trapping  levels  in  phos- 
phors” for  two  years.  According  to  the  Lan- 
caster, Pa..  New  Era,  Bill  said  the  money  will  be 


used  to  remodel  a physics  laboratory  at  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  where  he  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  physics,  to  purchase  equipment,  and  to 
hire  student  assistance.  The  project  will  give 
students  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  basic 
research.  Bill  calls  the  project  “pure  basic  re- 
search.’ with  no  present  industrial  application. 
The  results  of  the  study  will  be  published  for  the 
use  of  other  physicists  in  their  work  in  the  field 
of  phosphors. 

William  and  Mary  Compton  are  still  at  Mt. 
TIermon  in  Massachusetts.  Bill  and  Ploward 
Baker,  ’43,  are  the  college  counselors  in  the 
administration. 

Mrs.  Russell  W.  Eddy  (Esther  Dewitz)  writes, 
"Third  boy  born  in  November  1958.  I do  part- 
time  work  as  pharmacist  when  not  too  busy  at 
home.”  The  Eddy  family  lives  at  37  Elmer 
Ave.,  Buffalo  15,  N.  Y. 

A June  wedding  is  planned  by  Lillian  Elaine 
DuCharme  of  Old  Lyme,  Conn.,  and  Walter 
Brumby  Fowler.  Fowler  is  with  the  Navy  Re- 
search Laboratory  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Pie  is 
the  son  of  Julian  S.  Fowler,  Oberlin’s  librarian- 
emeritus. 

Henry  Z.  (Zombie)  Friedlander  has  just  taken 
a position  with  AMF  in  Springdale,  Connecticut, 
doing  work  on  a new  type  of  process  for  con- 
verting salt  water  to  fresh  water  on  a large 
scale.  His  new  address  is  77  Plope  Street,  Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

See  1918  for  news  of  Wilmot  N.  Hess. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Mosher  (Carol  Kirkham) 
had  their  fourth  child  and  second  girl,  Suzanne, 
in  October,  1958. 

A paper  by  Gerald  J.  T.  Runkle,  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Doane  College,  was  accepted  for 
presentation  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
western  division  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Association  at  Madison,  Wis.,  on  April  30. 
“Marxism  and  Charles  Darwin”  was  the  topic 
of  the  paper,  chosen  because  this  year  marks  the 
centenary  of  the  publication  of  the  most  famous 
books  by  Marx  and  Darwin. 

Helene  Joy  Lesse  and  Martin  Sherwin,  a Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  graduate,  were  married  on 
March  15,  1959.  Their  address  is  225  W.  23rd 
St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Martin  is  in  the  ad- 
vertising field. 

Ted  E.  Smalley  is  employed  in  the  electronics 
department  (IBM  705)  of  Lincoln  National  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  He  and 
his  wife,  Joanne  Johnson  Smalley  have  three 
daughters,  7,  4,  and  3 years  old. 

1949 

Sherrill  Cleland,  chairman  of  the  economics 
department  at  Kalamazoo  College,  Mich.,  was 
recently  promoted  to  full  professor.  He  and  his 
wife,  Betty,  have  three  children. 

Leigh  W.  Conover  became  State  Agent, 
Florida,  for  Chelsea  Title  and  Guaranty  Co., 
with  headquarters  in  West  Palm  Beach,  in  Sep- 
tember. They  moved  to  Lake  Park,  a suburb  of 
W.P.B.,  where  they  purchased  a home.  lie  and 
his  wife,  Martha,  are  both  “active  in  Immanuel 
Presbyterian  Church,  where  Bill  is  assistant  or- 
ganist and  a ruling  elder.”  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, Wayde,  3,  and  Beth  lpL 

Joseph  Contino  is  college  band  director  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  He  is  also  vice- 
chairman,  East  Division,  College  Band  Directors 
National  Association,  and  East  Division  repre- 
sentative on  the  committee  on  public  relations  of 
the  same  organization,  1958-1960. 

Jack  Diercks  was  one  of  the  pianists  for  the 
Dance  Concert  presented  by  the  Modern  Dance 
Club  of  the  University  of  Rochester  in  March. 
Jack  and  his  wife,  Thelma,  plan  to  be  back  at 
Hollins  College  next  year. 

Bruce  Fox  was  the  official  representative  of 
Oberlin  College  at  the  inauguration  of  Thomas 
W.  Cole  as  president  of  Wiley  College,  Marshall, 
Texas,  on  March  22. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  Johnson  (Ellen 
Skinner,  ’50)  returned  to  the  .States  last  summer 
after  two  years  in  Hawaii.  Kenneth  has  begun 
study  for  his  doctorate  of  theology  in  clinical 
psychology  at  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion 
(from  which  he  received  his  B.D.  degree  in  ’52). 
lie  is  also  Associate  Minister  of  a church  in 
Oakland.  The  Johnsons  have  two  children  — 
a daughter  June  almost  six  years  old,  and  a son 
Kris  who  will  be  a year  old  in  June. 

1950 

Seymour  R.  Bass,  assistant  professor  of  air 


science  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  March. 

Prior  to  his  assignment  to  Air  Force  ROTC,” 
said  a release  from  Penn  State,  "Bass  was  as- 
signed  to  Sembach  Air  Base,  Germany.  He  re- 
cently  completed  the  14-week  Squadron  Officers 
School  Course  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Ala.” 

During  the  second  semester  sabbatical  leave 
of  the  director  of  music  at  Slippery  Rock  State 
College,  Pa.,  Mrs.  Louise  Hogg  Burtner  has 
been  substituting  in  the  college  music  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Catton,  Jr.  (Nancy 
Lewis)  “are  very  happy  to  be  settled  perma- 
nently in  a big,  old  house  overlooking  Lake 
Washingon  and  the  University  of  Washington 
campus  where  Bill  is  assistant  professor  of  so- 
ciology.” They  have  “two  lively  boys,  Stephen 
Lewis,  4J/-2,  and  Philip  Ellery,  2]/2 .”  Bill  got 
his  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Washington. 
After  that  they’ve  lived  in  Portland,  Ore.,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  and  Chapel  Hill,  N.  Car. 

Ted  Conner  writes,  “On  March  23  Jeffrey 
was  born,  making  four  boys.  We  are  settled  in 
Kokomo,  and  I am  with  Equitable  Life  of  Iowa, 
and  enjoying  the  insurance  business  immensely. 
We  live  six  miles  out  of  town  and  the  boys  adore 
it.  Katie  (Kathryn  Wahlgren,  ’48)  will  soon  be 
back  in  church  choir,  teaching,  and  many  other 
music  activities.  We  see  Johnny  Wenrich  often. 
He  has  a new  insurance  business  in  Wabash.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Giesy  (Marya  Han- 
num)  returned  to  Columbus  and  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity in  August  after  a year  in  North  Wales, 
where  Bob  studied  under  a Fulbright  grant. 
Marya  says  “It  was  a thrilling  family  experience. 
Our  four  children  were  with  us.  We  now  have 
two  children  in  school,  so  I’m  able  to  do  more 
playing  this  year.” 

Mrs.  I.  B.  Harris  (Lucille  Rubinstein)  has  a 
new  address:  7338  Brockton  Road,  Philadelphia 
31,  Pa.  She  and  her  husband,  Bud,  and  their 
daughter,  Linda,  visited  Oberlin  briefly  last 
October,  she  says,  and  found  it  delightful  to  see 
the  old  — and  new  — buildings,  former  profs, 
etc. 

Steven  LaRose  Hurn  was  born  on  March  26, 
1959,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  T.  Hurn  (Paula 
LaRose).  Paula  writes,  “Hall  is  practising  psy- 
chiatry and  soon  will  graduate  from  the  Institute 
for  Psychoanalysis.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Keefe  (Carolyn  Berglund) 
are  in  New  London,  Pa.,  where  Fred  is  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  also  teaches 
Old  and  New  Testament  courses  as  well  as  Non- 
Christian  Religions  at  near-by  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity. They  have  two  children,  Cheryl,  4,  and 
Larry,  2. 

John  Jeffrey  Langsdorf  and  Doris  Maria 
Magnus  were  married  on  March  20  in  South 
Orange,  N.  J.,  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  par- 
ents. Doris  was  graduated  from  Western  Col- 
lege for  Women,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Cynthia  Louise  Layton  was  born  on  February 
28,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 
Layton  (Phyllis  Dodge).  The  Laytons  are  liv- 
ing in  Chicago,  at  501  East  32nd  (Apt.  1501). 

Patricia  Lewis  is  Administrative  Assistant  to 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  New  York  Com- 
mittee for  Democratic  Voters.  She  is  living  at 
36  Gramercy  Park,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  She 
returned  last  October,  from  a four  months  tour 
of  Europe. 

Darrel  F.  Linder  terminated  his  employment 
with  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  where  he 
served  in  personnel  work  and  now  is  assistant  to 
the  vice  president  of  Duff  Truck  Lines,  Inc.,  in 
Lima,  Ohio.  He  was  the  principal  speaker  in 
February  at  the  seventh  annual  Safety  Awards 
dinner  in  Marion,  Ohio,  when  19  Marion  in- 
dustries and  businesses  were  honored  for  safety 
activities  during  1958.  According  to  the 
Marion  Star,  Darrel  has  traveled  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  and  has  received  many  awards 
for  contributions  to  his  profession  and  com- 
munity, including  the  distinguished  service 
award  of  the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  ot 
Commerce.  He  lectures  at  Findlay  College, 
Ohio,  on  human  relations  in  the  industrial  sys- 
tem. 

Capt.  Roy  E.  McClendon  is  Chief,  Personnel 
Actions  Branch,  55th  Strategic  Reconnaisance 
Wing,  at  Forbes  Air  Force  Base,  Kansas. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Mahood  and  Edward  Irving 
Metcalf  were  married  in  March,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  of  All  Souls  in  New  \ ork. 
Mr.  Metcalf  is  an  Amherst  graduate.  He  is  a 
free-lance  writer,  formerly  with  Reporter  maga- 
zine. Mary  is  with  Little,  Brown  & Co. 
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M.  Harding  Marlatt  is  an  industrial  salesman 
with  Allied  Rubber  and  Mica  Company  of  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  distributors  of  electrical  insulating 
materials.  He  travels  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 
and  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Western  New 
York.  And  he’s  "still  single." 

John  R.  Mong  has  joined  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons 
as  director  of  rights  and  permissions.  According 
to  Publishers’  Weekly  he  will  handle  all  foreign 
rights,  reprints,  and  book  club  negotiations  for 
Putnam  and  Coward-McCann. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phil  Thomas  (Carol  Morris,  ’51) 
just  bought  a big  old  house  in  Grinnell,  Iowa, 
and  are  busily  painting  and  modernizing  it.  It 
was  formerly  "the  most  elegant  boarding  house 
for  college  girls  in  town  (some  forty  years  ago. 
that  is).”  Lindsey,  4^2,  Danny,  3.  and  Laurie, 
1 y2  are  happily  getting  acquainted  with  the 
neighborhood  dogs  and  grandmotherly  types, 
writes  Carol.  Their  address  is  913  High  Street, 
Grinnell,  Iowa. 

1951 

Richard  Martin  Atwater  was  born  on  January 
23,  1959,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Atwater 
(Leah  Cannon,  ’54).  Big  brother  Andy  is  a lit- 
tle past  three  years  old.  John  is  working  toward 
a D.P.H.  at  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health.  The  Atwaters  expect  to  be 
in  Baltimore  until  June  1960.  Leah  manages  to 
get  in  a few  string  quartet  sessions  "just  for 
fun.” 

Richard  "Dick"  Brunner  has  been  transferred 
to  Minneapolis  by  Boston  Gear  Works  as  a dis- 
trict representative  for  their  products.  His  new 
address  is  5505  Westbrook  Rd.,  Minneapolis  22. 

Douglas  Eglinton  has  been  appointed  super- 
visor of  publicity  of  State  Mutual  Life  Assur- 
ance Company  of  America.  He  will  have  res- 
ponsibility for  coordination  of  all  company 
publicity  for  the  local  and  national  press  and 
insurance  and  trade  publications  and  will  assist 
the  director  of  public  relations  in  other  PR  pro- 
jects. Douglas  joined  State  Mutual  in  1956  after 
a year  and  a half  as  public  relations  director  of 
the  United  Co-operative  Society  in  Maynard, 
Mass.  He  spent  37  months  as  a commissioned 
officer  on  active  duty  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  De- 
stroyer Force.  Douglas,  his  wife,  and  their  three 
sons  live  in  Roxboro,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Elder  (Joann  Finley) 
will  return  to  Oberlin  in  the  fall.  Joe  has  been 
appointed  instructor  in  the  department  of  sociol- 
ogy and  anthropology. 

A cheerful  note  from  Mrs.  John  B.  Emerson 
(Ann  McCollester)  says,  "John’s  new  appoint- 
ment at  Germantown  Friends  School  is  a great 
success.  At  least  we  are  living  in  semi-  country, 
have  a house  and  land!  Two  children  — a girl 
and  a boy  — and  number  3 due  in  June.” 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Johnson  (Virginia  Talbot)  is 
now  in  Akron,  Ohio,  where  Rich  is  track  super- 
visor with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  She  writes, 
"Our  three  children  (Gregory,  Garth,  and 
G Wynne)  keep  life  busy  and  mighty  interesting. 
We  welcome  the  chance  to  renew  friendships 
with  Oberlinians  in  the  area.”  Their  address  is 
404  Noah  Ave.,  Akron  20,  Ohio. 

Howard  Karp  played  a piano  recital  in  March 
in  the  Sunday  musicale  series  of  the  University 
of  Kentucky.  He  is  assistant  professor  of  piano 
and  piano  literature  at  the  University.  A Hurl- 
butt  Memorial  award  winner  in  Oberlin,  Howard 
received  his  master’s  degree  from  Juilliard  School 
of  Music  and  received  another  prize  there.  He 
has  given  performances  in  many  places  in  Ken- 
tucky and  has  appeared  with  the  Lexington  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  playing  a Mozart  Concerto. 
Howard  is  married  to  the  former  Valerie  Reiche 
’50. 

Laurence  Meltzer  and  Karen  Brock  Gersten- 
zang  were  married  in  New  York  City  on  April  5. 

A feature  article  on  Douglas  T.  Ross  in  the 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Democrat  & Chronicle  is 
headlined  "Ex-Area  Man  Leads  Breakthrough. 
He  Invents  ‘Brain’s’  Language.”  And  here  is 
the  first  paragraph:  “On  kul,  on  spn.go.rgt. 
tl  left,  circle/ ctr,  plus  2,  plus  3,  radius,  plus’  5.” 
The  article  explains  that  that  is  the  language 
spoken  silently  by  a giant  electronic  brain  in  a 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  labora- 
tory and  that  Ross  invented  the  language.  He 
is  the  chief  developer  of  the  Automatically  Pro- 
grammed Tool  (APT)  system,  "acclaimed  as  a 
great  breakthrough  in  turning  out  complex  and 
critically-accuratc  parts  for  industry.”  Accord- 
ing to  Douglas,  this  system  can,  in  five  hours, 
lay  out  a program  for  producing  a typical  air- 


plane wing  rib  shape.  It  would  take  200  man- 
hours to  program  the  same  job.  Ross  is  on  the 
research  staff  at  the  servomechanisms  laboratory, 
M.I.T.,  where  he  is  head  of  the  computer  group. 
Ross  and  his  wife,  Patricia  Mott,  '51,  and  their 
three  daughters,  live  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  where 
they  have  recently  built  a new  house.  He  sings 
in  the  church  choir  and  says  that’s  about  the  ex- 
tent of  his  outside  activities. 

John  B.  Russell  has  been  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  at  Humboldt  State  College,  Ar- 
eata, California,  for  the  past  three  years.  He 
and  his  wife  (Barbara  Woods,  Cornell,  ’56)  have 
a seven  month  old  daughter,  Deborah  Ruth. 


1952 

J.  Lenough  Anderson  has  been  granted  a five- 
months  leave  of  absence  from  his  duties  as  Min- 
ister of  Music  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Akron,  O.  He  is  spending  the  summer  in 
travel  in  Europe  and  in  study  of  organ  in  Ger- 
many and  plans  to  return  to  the  States  about 
October  1. 

A June  wedding  is  planned  for  the  marriage 
of  Carolyn  Ann  Short  and  R.  Regner  Arvidson, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  F.  Arvidson,  ’26, 
(Rosalie  Smith,  ’28).  "Carny”  is  on  the  faculty 
of  the  King  Philip  School  in  West  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  is  studying  for  a master’s  degree  at 
Wesleyan  University.  Young  Arvidson  attended 
DePauw  University  and  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  He  served  with  the  Judge  Advocate 
General’s  Corps  of  the  Army  in  Japan  and  is 
now  with  the  Hartford  law  firm  of  Robinson, 
Robinson  & Cole. 

Richard  R.  Bredenberg  received  the  Ph.D.  in 
religious  education  from  New  York  University 
in  March.  He  has  been  chaplain  at  Alfred  Uni- 
versity since  1953.  He  did  his  doctoral  work  in 
1957-58  under  a Danforth  Foundation  grant.  He 
is  assistant  professor  and  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  religion  at  Alfred,  as  well  as  chaplain. 
Mrs.  Bredenberg  is  the  former  Hulda  Dawson, 
’52. 

See  1918  for  news  of  Carroll  N.  Hess. 

Harry  Hunsicker  and  Miss  Foree  Peterson  of 
Marlin,  Texas,  are  to  be  married  on  May  30  in 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  Marlin.  Foree  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Texas  and  has 
studied  at  the  Art  Students  League  in  New  York 
City.  Harry  is  a management  consultant  with 
Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell,  & Co.,  in  Dallas. 

Robert  C.  McDougal  had  two  years  in  the 
army  and  one  year  selling  corrugated  boxes  in 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  then  decided  on  a medi- 
cal career.  He  did  pre-medical  work  at  Kala- 
mazoo College,  Western  Michigan  University, 
and  Western  Reserve,  and  is  now  a first-year 
student  at  Western  Reserve  Medical  School 
"where  the  work  is  tough  but  rewarding.”  Mean- 
while, he  was  married  to  Rachel  Brown  Wood- 
ford on  Dec.  14,  1956.  They  are  living  at  2361 
Euclid  Hts.  Blvd.,  Cleveland  Hts.,  6,  Ohio. 

Aldo  Mancinelli  appeared  as  soloist  with  the 
National  Orchestral  Association  in  New  York’s 
Carnegie  Hall  on  March  17,  playing  Beethoven’s 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4 in  G major.  Aldo  is  the 
first  American-born  pianist  to  win  the  Interna- 
tional Ferruccio  Busoni  piano  contest  (1954). 
He  held  a Fulbright  scholarship  for  two  succes- 
sive years  while  he  studied  at  the  Accademia  di 
Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome,  where  he  received  his 
diploma  in  1956  and  also  the  Don  Luigi  Sturzo 
Prize  as  the  outstanding  graduate  of  the  year. 
For  two  years,  1955-57,  he  was  visiting  professor 
of  piano  at  the  Conservatoire  National  de  Musi- 
que  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  and  he  has  appeared  in 
concert  and  as  soloist  with  orchestras  throughout 
Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Miller  (Joan  Wal- 
ton, ’55)  announce  the  birth  of  Carol  Elizabeth 
on  April  4. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Pitt  announce  the 
birth  of  a son,  Adam  Aron,  on  March  26,  1959. 
The  Pitts  are  living  at  100  La  Salle  St.,  New 
York  City. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  a spring 
wedding  in  England  is  planned  by  Margaret 
Rosalind  Cort  and  Eric  S.  Rothchild.’  Margaret’s 
Parents  live  in  Limpsfield,  Surrey,  England,  and 
she  was  graduated  from  the  Cordon  Bleu  in  Lon- 
don. She  is  now  living  in  New  York  City.  Eric, 
too,  is  in  New  York,  with  the  Blidburg  Roth- 
child Agency  Corporation,  international  ship- 
brokers  and  agents,  of  which  his  father  is  owner 
and  president.  As  this  is  written,  we  do  not 
know  the  date  of  the  wedding. 


1953 

Peter  Cowin  of  Cowin  Equipment  Co..  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  represented  Oberlin  College  at 
the  inauguration  of  Leslie  Stephen  Wright  as 
president  of  Howard  College,  Birmingham,  on 
April  21. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Cruickshank  (Shirley 
Webster,  ’54)  are  living  in  Cincinnati.  In  No- 
vember Bob  started  a new  job  with  General  Elec- 
tric’s Flight  Propulsion  Laboratory  there.  lie 
is  doing  statistical  analysis  and  computer  work, 
a combination  of  two  interesting  subjects,  they 
report.  They  bought  a new  house  on  the  Jar 
outskirts  of  Cincinnati  and  call  themselves  "al- 
most ‘exurbanites.’  ” 

Mrs.  James  A.  Ferrell  (Marie  Goodfellow) 
writes,  "We  became  ‘New  England  country  folk’ 
the  end  of  last  May.  Jim  is  minister  of  the 
Methodist  churches  of  Georgia  (where  we  live) 
and  St.  Albans  Bay,  Vt.  Having  two  of  ever^ 
meeting  and  activity  automatically  fills  up  his 
time  along  with  calling,  counselling,  and  the  us- 
ual duties.”  Their  second  son,  Kenneth,  was 
born  last  August  26th,  a “special  joy  after  the 
death  of  Stephen.”  In  January  Marie  taught  a 
study  course,  four  two-hour  sessions,  on  “Con- 
cerns of  our  North  American  Neighbors.”  They 
hope  any  and  all  Oberlin  acquaintances  traveling 
along  U.  S.  Rt.  7 will  stop  to  see  them.  They 
are  six  miles  south  of  St.  Albans,  21  miles  north 
of  Burlington,  and  the  parsonage  is  directly  be- 
hind the  red  brick  church  facing  Rt.  No.  7. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Federighi  (Renie  Ride- 
out, ’54)  are  living  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  where 
Francis  is  employed  as  a theoretical  physicist  at 
the  Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company.  Renie  is  a full-time 
housewife.  “We  both  like  Schenectady  very 
much,”  they  say. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  S.  Hart,  Jr.,  have  a 
daughter,  Ann  Katherine,  born  on  Feb.  27.  They 
are  leaving  Boston  this  spring  to  go  to  Bremer- 
ton, Wash.,  where  Vincent  is  to  be  pastor  of  a 
newly-organized  Methodist  church. 

Elinor  Hohman  is  planning  to  return  to  grad- 
uate school  next  year,  to  work  in  history.  At 
present  she  is  secretary  to  the  head  of  the  elec- 
trical engineering  department  at  M.I.T.  She 
spent  last  summer  with  her  parents  in  Europe 
and  plans  to  visit  them  again  this  summer  in 
Geneva  where  they  are  for  a year. 

Her  parents  have  announced  the  engagement 
of  Suzanne  DeLaney  to  Bernard  Charles  Le- 
moine.  A late  summer  wedding  is  planned.  For- 
merly harpist  with  the  Winston-Salem,  N.  C., 
Symphony,  she  is  now  with  the  University  of 
Illinois  orchestra  and  will  receive  her  M.S.  de- 
gree in  music  education  in  June  from  the  uni- 
versity. Lemoine  has  the  Mus.M.  degree  from 
Illinois  and  teaches  piano  at  the  University’s 
school  of  music. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Malkasian,  Jr.  (Mary  Ellen 
Koch)  reports  that  her  husband  was  called  into 
the  Navy  last  fall  and  is  a staff  physician  at 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Hospital.  “Our  two  daugh- 
ters,” she  says,  “Linda,  2,  and  Karen,  nine 
months,  are  keeping  us  busy.” 

Jack  Misner,  who  has  been  with  the  Huss- 
mann  Refrigerator  Company  in  St.  Louis  for 
the  last  two  years,  has  been  transferred  to  their 
sales  organization  as  a sales  correspondent  and 
customer  relations  man. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Barrett  O’Rear  (Virginia 
Beckman)  are  in  Blairstown,  N.  J.,  “serving  a 
brand  new  church,”  says  Becky.  The  old  one 
burned  three  years  ago.  “Barrie  is  busy  right 
now  getting  together  plans  for  a proposed  new 
parsonage.  Our  little  boy,  Mark,  who  is  just 
two  years  old,  is  the  real  apple  of  our  eye.” 

A good  letter  from  Mrs.  John  S.  Steiner  (Mar- 
ianne Coper)  brings  us  up  to  date  on  her  family. 
“When  I came  back  to  Argentina,  I was  quite 
unsettled  until  I got  a job  which  interested  me 
with  KLM,  Royal  Dutch  Airlines.  I stayed 
there  for  a year  after  my  marriage  to  Juan  (Jani) 
Steiner,  an  electronics  and  communications  en- 
gineer. He  worked  for  Standard  Electric,  an 
affiliate  of  ITT.  Now  lie  is  taking  over  the  job 
of  organizing  Motorola  Argentina.  After  KLM 
I worked  as  private  secretary  to  the  manager  of 
a large  export  firm.  At  present  I am  housewife, 
mother,  and  secretary,  right  at  home,  helping 
my  husband.  Our  two-year-old  daughter,  Dan- 
iela,  and  translating  Jani’s  technical  reports  keep 
me  busy.”  Marianne  gives  their  address  for  the 
benefit  of  friends  who  have  lost  contact.  It  is 
Uriarte  1345  2°H,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Alan  Wadsworth  on  April  1 started  as  sales 
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manager  of  San  Francisco  territory  for  Soabar 
Co.,  manufacturers  of  labels,  tags,  and  machines 
to  mark  them.  “The  territory  is  large,”  he  says, 
“(northern  California,  Oregon,  Washington)  and 
relatively  new  and  offers  a good  challenge.  The 
city  and  countryside  here  are  beautiful,  and  have 
everything.  There  appear  to  be  more  outdoor 
activities  available  here  than  in  any  other  single 
place  in  the  country:  skiing,  boating,  camping, 
etc.”  Alan  would  like  to  hear  from  Oberlinians 
in  the  San  Francisco  area.  His  address  is  600 
Sausalito  Blvd.,  Sausalito,  Calif.  Office  Ad- 
dress: 420  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Douglas  Wasson,  has  been  appointed  admin- 
istrative assistant  and  dean  of  students  at  Athens 
College,  Athens,  Ala.,  by  the  president-elect  of 
Athens  College. 

1954 

Mrs.  John  C.  Bausmith  (Jeanne  Lomax) 
writes,  “After  teaching  mathematics  for  three 
years  at  Maplewood  Junior  High  School,  1 re- 
signed my  position  last  June.  In  October  my  hus- 
band and  I moved  into  our  own  home  at  87 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Maplewood.  New  Jersey.  I 
am  now  enjoying  myself  as  a homemaker.  We 
would  be  happy  to  see  any  Oberlin  friends  pass- 
ing through  Maplewood.” 

The  marriage  of  Eleanor  Zerby  to  John  Virgil 
Blankenbaker  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Albany, 
Ore.,  took  place  in  Lewiston,  Me.,  on  April  11. 
John  is  a graduate  of  Oregon  State  University 
with  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  from  the  University 
of  California.  A consultant  engineer  at  Gen- 
eral Precision  Laboratories,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y., 
he  is  studying  at  M.I.T.  on  a research  fellowship. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Crothers  (Joan  Pan- 
kratz,  ’53)  have  another  daughter,  Alicia  Mar- 
garet, born  July  31,  1958.  Other  children  are 
Bronwen,  4 and  Jock.  3 1/2.  The  Crothers  live 
in  Lexington,  Mass.,  15  Woodcliffe  Road.  Charlie 
is  working  for  a small  electronics  company  and 
involved  with  space  probes.  Joan  is  involved 
with  the  pre-school  mind. 

Miss  Jill  Spence  of  Iioneoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and 
Charles  Habernigg  are  to  be  married  in  June. 
Miss  Spence  is  an  alumna  of  Duke  University 
and  is  a candidate  for  a master’s  degree  at  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Education.  Chuck  is  in 
his  final  year  at  the  Yale  Law  School,  where  he 
is  president  of  the  Student  Council  and  a member 
of  Corby  Court  and  the  Barristers’  Union.  He 
has  also  studied  at  the  University  of  Oslo,  Nor- 
way, during  a summer  session,  and  at  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  School  of  International  Affairs, 
Princeton  University. 

An  August  wedding  is  planned  by  Alice  C. 
Hanawalt  and  James  Irving  Morgan.  Alice 
received  her  M.S.  degree  in  biology  from  Brown 
University  in  1958  and  for  the  past  year  has 
been  a research  assistant  at  Western  Reserve 
School  of  Medicine.  James  graduated  in 
chemical  engineering  and  business  administration 
from  the  University  of  Colorado  and  is  a grad- 
uate student  at  Case  Institute  of  Technology. 

Bruce  Scott  and  Virginia  Laureen,  twin  chil- 
dren of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Plenderson 
(Rietta  Conger),  were  born  on  February  16  in 
Newark,  Ohio.  Rietta  writes:  “They  join  our 
two  other  boys,  Larry,  3 years,  and  Wayne,  2.” 
The  Hendersons  have  moved  to  202  East  Elm 
St.,  in  Granville,  but  their  mailing  address  re- 
mains Box  509.  Chuck  still  works  for  Denison 
and  is  busy  writing  the  sports  publicity  releases. 

From  James  M.  Hollister,  M.D.,  comes  this 
belated  news:  “Married  Marjorie  L.  Kuhn  of 
Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y.,  on  June  14,  195”8.  She  is  in 
her  last  year  at  Cornell  University  — New  York 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing  and  will  receive  her 
B.S.  and  R.N.  degrees  in  June.  I’m  an  intern 
in  medicine  at  New  York  Hospital.  We  will 
move  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  July  where  I 
will  start  a residency  in  medicine  at  Washing- 
ton Hospital  Center.” 

Anne  Josselyn  and  William  Price  Lynch  were 
married  in  Denver,  Colo.,  on  March  14,  1959. 
Bill  is  an  assistant  field  underwriter  in  the  Den- 
ver Branch  of  Travelers  Ins.  Co.  Anne  has  re- 
tired from  her  position  with  Travelers.  Bill  says 
she  gave  up  a promising  career  “to  take  up  po- 
tato peeling.”  They  will  welcome  any  alumni 
to  their  court  apartment  at  1414  Jersey  St.,  Den- 
ver 20,  she  says. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Kim  (Marty  Mai  Chai) 
are  now  living  at  300  16  Street  N.E.,  Rochester, 
Minn.,  with  their  baby  daughter,  Debbie. 

Harry  Charles  Poehlman,  Jr.  and  Eleanor 
Ogden,  ’56,  were  married  on  March  21,  at  St. 
James  Episcopal  Church  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 


“We  are  still  stationed  in  Phalsbourg,  France,” 
writes  Mrs.  A.  G.  Rogers  (Phyllis  Venneman). 
“During  the  three  years  we  have  been  here  we 
have  done  some  extensive  traveling.  We  plan 
on  being  here  another  year  and  a half  and  will 
welcome  any  travelers.  We  have  a small  de- 
pendent. Lisa  Ann,  born  October  27.  Jerry  is 
flying  RF-lOl’s  and  loves  it.” 

Sheldon  Satin  has  joined  VPi  Productions  as 
production  manager.  VPI  produces  TV  commer- 
cial, industrial  and  government  films.  As  a side 
project  Shelly  and  Jim  Reichert,  a music  super- 
visor at  CBS,  have  been  working  out  ideas  for 
a short  subject  film  of  their  own. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Schroeder  (Joyce  Fenkart) 
writes  from  George  School,  Pennsylvania,  where 
Ken  is  teaching  science.  “We  spent  last  summer 
touring  Europe.  We  visited  Gisela  Ratzeburg 
(MA  ’55)  in  Bremen.  She  is  continuing  her 
schooling  in  order  to  become  certified  to  teach 
in  Germany.  Also  spent  a few  days  with  Jerry 
and  Phyl  (Venneman)  Rogers  in  Phalsbourg. 
France.  Jerry  is  stationed  there  with  the  Air 
Force.  Our  big  news  is  the  birth  of  our  son 
Mark  Eugene  on  Jan.  22nd.  He  helps  to  fill 
up  the  wonderful  new  house  we  built  and  really 
make  it  a ‘home.’  Ken  continues  to  enjoy  his 
teaching  at  George  School  and  I am  still  teach- 
ing piano  at  home.” 

Janice  Kevin  Sharp  has  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  staff  of  Visiting  Nurse  Service  of 
New  York.  This  is  the  largest  voluntary  public 
health  nursing  service  in  any  city.  It  provides 
part-time  home  nursing  care  and  health  education 
in  1,000  homes  each  day.  The  agency  operates 
14  district  offices  and  an  administrative  head- 
quarters. Jan  got  her  B.S.  from  Columbia 
University,  department  of  nursing  of  the  faculty 
of  medicine,  Presbyterian  Plospital  School  of 
Nursing. 

A late  spring  wedding  was  planned  (as  we 
write  this  we  do  not  know  the  date)  for  the  mar- 
riage of  Johne  Thornberry  and  John  Elser  Mc- 
Tavish.  Johne  is  second  harpist  with  the  Kansas 
City  Philharmonic.  John  received  his  A.B.  and 
J.  D.  degrees  from  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
where  he  served  as  editor  in  chief  of  The  Iowa 
Law  Review. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Williams  (Barbara 
Mueller)  began  the  New  Year  with  a move  into 
an  S5-year-old  stone  twin  house  in  Chestnut  JET  ill, 
suburban-like  section  of  Philadelphia.  They  say 
there  is  much  to  be  done  on  the  place  and  they 
are  becoming  “do  it-yourselfers.”  Fred  “is  ex- 
tremely busy  with  his  instrumental  teaching  in 
four  elementary  schools  and  one  junior  high. 
He  teaches  Saturday  mornings  and  after  school 
and  is  a salesman  for  Mutual  Funds.”  Fritz  was 
eight  in  April  and  Robbie  two  and  a half.  “They 
are  enjoying  all  the  room  and  back  yard  we 
now  have.”  The  address  is  8313  Shawnee  St., 
Philadelphia  18,  Pa. 

“My  husband  is  an  engineer  with  IBM  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,”  writes  Mrs.  William 
Wright  (Anne  Carleton).  “I’m  a housewife 
now,  enjoying  the  care  of  22-month-old  Audrey.” 
Another  baby  was  expected  in  April,  but  this 
magazine  goes  to  press  before  we  have  the  word 
on  this. 

1955 

Lawrence  Bandfield  completed  Army  Service 
early  in  1959  and  returned  to  his  position  of  so- 
cial studies  teacher  at  Tappan  Junior  High 
School,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  His  address  is: 
1411  Ferdon  Road,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  Jack  Barnard  (Joan  Pen- 
nock)  are  living  at  246  W.  College,  Oberlin, 
while  Jack  uses  the  Oberlin  Library  in  prepar- 
ing a Ph.D.  dissertation  for  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

From  Hanover,  Germany,  Marvyne  Betsch 
writes  “Europe  is  really  in  my  blood  now  and 
I am  very  busy  singing  opera,  concerts,  and 
radio.  I will  begin  the  opera  season  at  Braun- 
schweig’s Statsopcr  with  Salome!!'’  Her  ad- 
dress is  Ilcrschelstrasse  2,  Hanover. 

The  engagement  of  Katherine  Margaret 
Noyes  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  to  Thomas  George 
Campbell  has  been  announced  by  Miss  Noyes’ 
parents.  Tom  is  currently  the  minister  of  edu- 
cation at  Center  Church  on  the  Green  in  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

The  Hackensack,  N.  J..  Bergen  Record  of 
March  1 1.  1959,  announced  a coming  appearance 
of  the  Fokine  Ballet  and  said  “Two  outstanding 
musicians  arc  to  appear  as  soloists  with  the  Irinc 
Fokine  Ballet.”  One  of  the  two  was  Walter  E. 
Chodak,  whom  the  writer  called  “the  talented 


young  pianist.”  Tlic  music  was  the  Dohnanyi 
Variations  on  a Nursery  Song,  written  [or  solo 
piano  and  orchestra. 

Naomi  Dagen  is  working  as  assistant  to  the 
director  of  press  and  public  relations  at  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers. 

Ronald  Dzierbicki  is  doing  postgraduate  work 
111  law  at  the  London  School  of  Economics  and 
is  living  at  28  Curzon  Street,  London,  W.  1 
England. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Eastman  (Ersilia  Zaccaro)  is  sec- 
retary to  the  Italian  Ambassador  to  Liberia. 
Her  husband  is  director  of  Asian-African  af- 
fairs for  the  State  Department  in  the  Republic 
of  Liberia. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Frable  (Mary  Ann  Smith)  re- 
ports that  she  and  her  husband,  Dartmouth,  ’56, 
will  receive  their  M.D.’s  in  June  from  North- 
western Medical  School.  Their  baby,  Debbie, 
arrived  during  final  week,  sophomore  year.  This 
quarter  Mary  Ann  is  working  on  a research 
project  for  the  otolaryngology  department.  Next 
year  they  will  intern  at  Passavant  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Chicago.  Their  address  is  244  E. 
Pearson,  Chicago  11,  and  old  classmates  will 
be  welcome  any  time. 

“Although  I spent  only  three  semesters  at 
Obie,”  writes  Mrs.  Hermann  Kaiser  (Barbara 
Ann  Korponic),  “I  spent  a very  happy  and  inter- 
esting time  there.  After  graduation  from  Flora 
Stone  Mather  in  1955,  I toured  Europe  with 
Sally  Kaggy  Diller,  and  continued  the  friendship 
begun  at  Tank  Hall.  In  1957  I married  Her- 
mann Kaiser,  who  studied  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  then  moved  to  Neheim-Huesten  in  West  Ger- 
many, where  my  husband  has  his  factory.  Now 
the  mother  of  Monika  Elisabeth,  I look  forward 
to  our  spring  visit  to  Cleveland.  Our  home  in 
Neheim  is  always  open  to  friends  from  Oberlin.” 

Elinore  Ruth  Eisenson  and  Lawrence  Bennett 
Lurie  are  to  be  married  in  June.  Elinore  is 
working  for  a doctorate  at  Columbia  where  she 
is  a research  assistant  at  the  Institute  of  Psy- 
chological Research.  Lawrence  is  in  his  last 
year  at  the  Tufts  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, where  he  is  an  editor  of  the  school’s  medical 
journal. 

“I’m  well  launched  on  work  for  my  Ph.D.  in 
English,  with  the  French  and  German  language 
exams  out  of  the  way  and  the  ‘qualifying  exam’ 
successfully  passed,”  said  Ann  Parshall  in  an 
April  letter.  “I’m  also  teaching  two  sections  of 
freshman  English.  Both  giving  and  receiving 
makes  me  feel  slightly  schizoid  at  times,  but  I’m 
enjoying  both  sides  of  the  work.”  Ann  is  at 
Syracuse  University. 

Last  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Pedersen 
(Betsy  Pittman)  were  transferred  to  the  Mil- 
waukee area,  where  Dick  is  in  industrial  sales 
with  Shell  Oil  Company.  They  are  remodeling 
and  redecorating  their  home  in  Whitefish  Bay. 
A daughter,  Robin  Lynn,  was  born  on  November 
9.  She  has  a two-year-old  brother,  Ricky.  The 
two  keep  Betsy  “mighty  busy!” 

Paul  David  Rheingold  and  Miss  Joyce  Bagley 
of  Townsend,  Mass.,  were  married  in  the  Town- 
send Congregational  Church  on  April  4.  Joyce 
is  an  alumna  of  Connecticut  College,  Class  of 
’56. 

“Brock  and  I have  recently  moved  into  our 
new  home  at  619  Dale  Ct.,  River  Vale,  N.  J. 
We  would  like  to  announce  the  birth  of  our 
second  child,  Nancy  Ellen,  on  June  2,  1958. 
Our  son,  Steven,  is  now  2J^.”  This  is  the  word 
from  Mrs.  C.  B.  Richardson  (Alice  Kay). 

Henry  J.  Romersa,  on  the  music  faculty  at 
Cornell  University,  is  assistant  director  of  bands. 

James  R.  Sanford  has  received  a National 
Science  Foundation  Fellowship.  Jim  is  currently 
employed  at  the  Brookhaven  National  Labora- 
tory, Upton,  N.  Y.,  which  is  operated  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  doing  field  research. 
He  will  return  to  Yale  University,  where  he  has 
already  done  some  graduate  work,  to  complete 
his  Ph.D.  Jim  and  his  wife,  Mary  Moyer  San- 
ford, have  one  daughter,  Susan. 

After  studying  at  Boston  University  during 
1956-57,  Miriam  Tramboff  returned  to  Korea 
for  another  14  months  as  American  Red  Cross 
recreation  worker.  Last  September  she  en- 
rolled at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  where 
she  expects  to  complete  her  M.A.  degree.  In 
February  she  began  work  as  a commercial  tech- 
nical illustrator  for  the  Western  Electric  ( om- 
pany  in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  She  is  living 
at  1700  Lynwood  Ave.,  Winston-Salem. 

1956 

Mrs.  Donald  Anderson  (Barbara  Straub)  re- 
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ports  from  Alexandria,  Va.,  that  “Andi”  began 
work  in  the  Naval  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts in  March.  They  bought  some  land  and 
plan  to  build  their  home.  Meanwhile  they  arc 
gardening  and  enjoying  their  nine-month-old 
daughter  who  “looks  like  her  father  and  calls 
to  him  first.” 

Jane  Badger  went  to  Mexico  in  January  1958 
for  six  months  of  community  service  work  with 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  After 
two  months  at  home  in  the  summer  she  joined 
the  AFSC  project  in  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 
She  is  one  of  five  people  placed  in  El  Salvador 
for  a period  of  service  of  one  year  or  more.  They 
live  in  a small  rural  community  founded  by  the 
government  to  provide  some  of  the  landless  agri- 
cultural laborers  with  an  opportunity  for  self- 
improvement.  Her  major  responsibility  has  been 
a kindergarten  or  nursery  school  for  pre-school 
children.  This  spring  she  began  an  education 
program  in  the  field  of  nutrition.  Jane  says  the 
AFSC  is  in  need  of  a young  married  couple  will- 
ing and  able  to  serve  for  two  years  as  directors 
of  a new  village  project  they  are  planning  in  El 
Salvador.  “If  any  Oberlin  alumni  are  potentially 
available,”  she  says,  “get  in  touch  with  the 
AFSC,  20  South  12th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.” 

Walter  Baker  was  co-winner  with  another  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  student  in  the  4th  annual 
Grinnell  Piano  Award  Contest.  Each  received 
$500.  The  contest,  held  in  Lansing  Mich.,  in 
March  was  open  to  Michigan  residents  under  age 
25.  Walt  followed  his  Mus.B.  from  Oberlin  with 
the  Mus.M.  in  ’57.  In  January  this  year  he 
won  the  Grand  Rapids  concerto  piano  competi- 
tion and  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids Symphony  Orchestra  in  March.  As  a result 
of  the  Grinned  Award  he  played  several  recitals 
in  the  Detroit  area  during  the  spring. 

Martha  Brice  reports  that  she  is  a graduate 
student  in  the  department  of  zoology  at  Yale, 
working  on  her  Ph.D.  in  embryology.  Her  ad- 
dress is  727  Elm  St.,  New  Haven. 

“Last  summer  we  moved  to  a larger  and  nicer 
apartment  with  a backyard  of  our  own,”  writes 
Mrs.  John  Cotton  (JoAnne  Boon)  “Our  family 
now  numbers  four,  the  latest  additions  being  two 
cats.  I am  still  working  as  an  analytical  chem- 
ist for  Olin  Mathieson  Chem.  Corp.,  and  John 
is  in  his  third  year  of  graduate  school  at  Yale, 
studying  for  a Ph.D.  in  geology.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Daly  (Nita  Garrahan,  ’57) 
are  parents  of  a son,  John  Garrahan  Daly,  born 
September  8.  1958.  John  has  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  Lorain  County  Development  Committee 
since  November  1956.  The  Dalys  are  living  at: 
77  East  College  Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

The  Daily  Journal,  Venezuela’s  English- 
language  newspaper,  had  a story  on  March  7 in 
which  Kitty  Fixx  figured.  She  was  runner-up 
in  the  women’s  singles  tennis  tournament  spon- 
sored by  the  Zulia  Tennis  Association.  Winner 
was  a young  woman  from  Scotland  who,  like 
Kitty,  is  teaching  in  Maracaibo.  The  winner’s 
trophy  was  a figure  of  a girl  tennis  player  on  a 
black  pedestal.  The  runner  up  received  a cup, 
presented  by  the  organizer  of  the  tournament. 
Kitty  said  it  was  a two-hour  battle  that  went 
to  three  sets.  Writing  on  March  23,  Kitty  said, 
“You  must  be  smelling  the  first  whiffs  of  Ober- 
lin spring.  I feel  quite  far  away  from  that  here 
where  the  thermometer  has  hovered  in  the  90’s 
all  winter!” 

May  16  was  the  date  of  the  wedding  of  Kath- 
ryn Louise  Gloeckner  and  Carl  Henry  Shaifer, 
at  the  Plymouth  Meeting  House,  Plymouth 
Meeting,^  Pa.  Carl  is  a Princeton  graduate  with 
a master’s  degree  in  business  administration  from 
Wharton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arsenio  Giron  (Patricia  Day) 
report  from  Apopka,  Fla.  Art  teaches  Spanish 
at  Apopka  High  School  and  composes  during 
evenings  and  week  ends.  Pat  is  teaching  elemen- 
tary music  in  two  schools  at  Apopka  and  is  or- 
ganist and  choir  director  at  a local  church.  Their 
address  is  447  Alabama  Ave. 

May  31  is  the  date  set  for  the  marriage  of 
Barbara  Sue  Harmen  and  Albert  Garvey.  Mr. 
Garvey  is  a graduate  of  the  Chicago  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Los  Angeles  County  Art 
Institute.  He  plans  to  begin  graduate  work  in 
industrial  design  in  Paris  this  summer. 

Hart  Hessel  recently  was  promoted  to  Lt.  jg. 
He  is  stationed  on  the  USS  Intrepid,  an  attack 
aircraft  carrier,  which  is  now  in  the  Mediterran- 
ean with  the  6th  Fleet.  He  reports  that  in  April 
he  had  a short  leave  and  flew  to  Copenhagen 
where  he  picked  up  a car,  driving  back  through 
Denmark,  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and 


Italy  to  Naples.  His  present  address  is:  Gun- 
nery Dept.,  USS  Intrepid  (CVA-11)  c/o  Fleet 
Post  Office,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  USA. 

Lucy  Jo  Jackson  and  Frank  Emile  de  Mon- 
chaux  were  married  in  the  TTarwinton,  Conn., 
Congregational  Church  in  March.  The  bride- 
groom is  manager  of  systems  analysis  for  the  new 
Transactor  Division  of  Stromberg  Time  Corp., 
Thomaston,  Conn.,  but  expected  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Los  Angeles  this  spring. 

Nancy  Kester  and  Charles  Russell  Neale,  Jr., 
were  married  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  on  March  21. 
They  are  now  at  home  at  122  Crosman  Hall, 
Boulder.  Nancy  writes,  “Russ  is  completing 
his  master’s  degree  in  counseling  and  plans  to 
begin  his  Ph.D.  work  in  the  fall.”  Eileen  Tate 
Cline  was  matron-of-honor  and  Bill  Cline,  *55, 
was  an  usher.  The  minister  was  Bob  Carlson, 
brother  of  Professor  Ellsworth  Carlson,  ’39,  of 
the  Oberlin  faculty.  Nancy  and  Russ  find  their 
plans  for  next  fall  still  indefinite  — perhaps  the 
University  of  Utah,  or  perhaps  still  at  Boulder. 
They  like  the  Rockies  and  “hope  to  stay  near 
by  for  a few  years.” 

Rita  Loving  sends  a new  address  — 905  West 
End  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

From  Mrs.  Paul  Mogil  (Louise  Weiss)  comes 
this  note:  “We  had  our  second  child,  Elinor 
Ruth,  on  November  20.  We  should  be  glad  to 
receive  visitors  at  90-01  76th  St.,  Woodhaven  21, 
N.  Y.,  which  isn’t  as  far  from  Manhattan  as  it 
sounds.” 

“The  History  of  the  Ballet”  is  the  title  of  a 
program  worked  out  by  Diana  Morgan  Welch 
and  her  architect  husband,  Philip  Welch.  Diana 
was  about  to  go  on  a European  tour  with  the 
American  Festival  Ballet  when  she  fell  in  love, 
gave  up  the  tour,  married  and  settled  down  in 
Kewanee,  III.  Pier  husband  urged  her  to  con- 
tinue creating  and  dancing  her  own  choreography 
and  teaching  ballet  classes.  The  program  they 
have  worked  out  includes  a commentary  by  her 
husband  which  Diana  and  her  dancing  partner 
illustrate  with  solos  and  pas  de  deux  from  various 
ballets  from  the  romantic,  and  classic  to  the 
modern.  This  program  has  been  given  at  many 
high  schools  and  colleges  in  the  Midwest  to  en- 
thusiastic audiences,  many  of  whose  members 
had  never  seen  ballet  before.  “If  I had  gone  on 
the  European  tour,”  says  Diana,  "I  would  still 
be  a member  of  the  corps  de  ballet,  doing  the 
same  thing  day  after  day.  It  would  be  a long 
time  before  I’d  be  dancing  solos.”  She  began  to 
study  ballet  when  she  was  1 1 years  old. 

Mrs.  Helmuth  Naumer  (Mary  Ann  Single- 
ton)  is  living  with  her  husband  and  two-year- 
old  daughter  Karina  at  the  Taos  Ski  Valley 
(Address:  Box  856.  Taos,  New  Mexico)  where 
her  husband  is  a ski  instructor,  among  other 
duties.  The  Naumers  would  welcome  hearing 
from  Oberlin  friends,  and  urge  any  New  Mexico 
travelers  to  come  to  Taos  to  visit  them. 

Wellesley  College  awarded  a graduate  fellow- 
ship to  Joan  Nelson.  It  is  the  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer  Fellowship,  one  of  15  grants  made  by 
Wellesley  each  year  to  advanced  students  at  uni- 
versities throughout  the  world.  “Jinx”  is  a can- 
didate for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  government  at 
Radcliffe  College.  She  has  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  the  University  of  Ran- 
goon in  Burma.  ITer  doctoral  dissertation  will 
deal  with  the  evolution  of  central  economic 
planning  in  post-independence  Burma. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Oakley  (Margaret  Sim- 
merer)  have  a son,  Charles  Fredric,  born  on 
March  5.  1959. 

After  the  deadline  for  the  April  Alumni  Mag- 
azine, Mrs.  James  Ridenour  (Doris  Maxeiner) 
reported  another  move — to  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
Tim  and  Doris  have  purchased  a home  at  2610 
Venus  Circle. 

Mrs.  Adolph  Santorine  (Helen  Reise)  says 
“Our  son.  Adolph  William.  Jr.,  was  born  Christ- 
mas Day  (1958).  I have  given  up  teaching,  but 
since  Sonny  is  athletic  director  (at  West  Orange, 
N.  J.,  High  School)  T still  keep  my  finger  in 
the  pie  behind  the  scenes.”  Their  address  is  54 
Fairhaven  Dr.,  Midland  Park,  N.  J. 

Donald  Paul  Shankweiler  received  the  M.A. 
degree  from  the  State  University  of  Iowa  in 
February. 

‘Betsy’’  Shaw  has  been  promoted  at  McGraw- 
Hill  Company  and  is  now  assistant  to  the  terri- 
torial manager  in  charge  of  the  Middle  East, 
Africa,  India,  Pakistan,  and  Ceylon  in  the  In- 
ternational Division.  She  finds  the  job  stimu- 
lating, as  she  works  directly  with  book  dealers  in 
those  areas  and  is  learning  about  all  aspects  of 


international  business  relations.  In  addition, 
Betsy  is  taking  evening  courses  in  elementary 
education  at  Hunter  College  so  she  will  be  pre- 
pared to  teach  later  on.  Betsy  and  Michael 
Weiner,  ’58,  plan  a summer  wedding. 

A music  column  in  the  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Register,  devoted  several  paragraphs  to  Alice 
Van  Leuvan,  announcing  her  “degree  recital  at 
Yale.  She  was  assisted  by  a student  group.  Her 
instrument  is  the  bassoon.  Alice  is  a candidate 
for  a master’s  degree  in  music  at  the  Yale  Music 
School.  She  has  studied  and  performed  at  the 
Aspen  Music  Festival  in  Colorado  and  is  now  a 
member  of  the  New  Haven  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Last  year  she  received  the  Young  Musicians 
Award  from  the  Meriden  Music  Association  and 
was  guest  artist  with  the  Meriden  Symphony  in 
February  this  year  when  she  was  heard  in  Vi- 
valdi’s Concerto  in  G major. 


1957 

Joyce  Dolores  Arnold  received  the  M.A.  de- 
gree at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  on  February 
7. 

Bryn  Mawr  has  awarded  a graduate  scholar- 
ship to  Carol  Clemeau  for  the  year  1959-60.  See 
Class  of  1957  news  in  February  Magazine  for 
other  honors  Carol  has  had. 

Susan  Colby,  who  is  working  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
been  promoted  to  secretary  to  Remington  Kel- 
logg. Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian. 
“Our  office  handles  the  National  Zoological  Park, 
the  National  Museum,  the  Canal  Zone  Biological 
Area,  the  International  Exchange  Service,  and 
several  other  bureaus  as  well.  Due  to  a recent 
personnel  change  I will  shortly  take  over  man- 
agement of  the  Canal  Zone  Biological  Area,  an 
island  in  the  Canal  Zone  specifically  for  scien- 
tific research  — the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  — a scientist’s  paradise.”  Susan  also  says 
she  is  “crazy  about  Washington  - — and  loves  the 
work.” 

After  completing  his  graduate  study  in  busi- 
ness adminstration  at  Wharton  School,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Lawrence  Davis  joined 
the  Higbee  Company  in  Cleveland  as  a mer- 
chandising trainee.  Larry  and  his  wife  (Mar- 
lene Haynie)  arc  living  at  9503  Garfield  Blvd., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Fixx  (Mary  Durling) 
and  son  Paul  have  moved  from  Sarasota,  Florida 
to  New  York  City,  where  Jim  is  an  assistant  edi- 
tor in  textbooks,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers. Their  address  is  33-52  S5th  St..  Apt. 
207,  Jackson  Heights,  Long  Island,  N.Y.C. 

Judith  Fuess  writes:  “I  am  engaged  to  a 
Yale  graduate  law  student,  Douglas  Johnston 
from  Dundee,  Scotland.  We  plan  to  be  married 
here  in  New  Haven  in  June  and  will  live  in 
London,  Ontario.  Canada.  Doug  will  be  join- 
ing the  staff  of  the  newly  established  law  school 
at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  and  I 
hope  to  continue  teaching.”  (This  year  Judy  has 
taught  second  grade  in  North  Haven,  Conn.) 

Formal  announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
engagement  of  Barbara  Keith.  '58.  to  Thomas 
D.  Gelehrter.  Barbara  is  studying  internal  re- 
lations at  St.  Hugh’s  College,  Oxford.  England, 
and  plans  to  enter  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Education  in  the  fall.  Tom,  a Rhodes 
Scholar,  will  receive  a B.A.  degree  in  physiology 
this  summer  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  He 
will  enter  Harvard  Medical  School  in  the  fall. 

Lt.  John  Helgeson  is  on  duty  with  the  Air 
Force  in  Tripoli,  having  left  the  States  in  March. 
His  wife,  Sally  Slater,  is  staying  with  her 
family  in  Rocky  River.  O.,  until  she  can  join 
him. 

“Bill  just  got  out  of  the  Army  and  is  now  an 
instructor  in  the  astronomy  department  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.”  writes  Mrs.  William 
Howard  (Miriam  Sitler).  “It  is  nice  to  be  settled 
at  last,  and  we  hope  to  stay  here  for  a long 
time.” 

Jean  Landman  is  teaching  a second  year  of 
first  grade  in  Parma,  Ohio.  She  lives  with  Peg 
Gallup. 

Cloyd  (Mickey)  Pfister  received  his  commis- 
sion as  Second  Lieutenant  from  the  Infantry  Offi- 
cers Candidate  School  at  Fort  Bcnning.  Georgia, 
on  April  14.  He  has  been  assigned  to  the  Army 
Security  Signal  Corps,  Heilbronn,  Germany, 
Headquarters  and  Service  Company.  His  ad- 
dress is  507  USASA  Group  (9425),  Heilbronn, 
Germany. 
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1887 

DICKINSON  — Sclden  Curtiss  Dickinson,  re- 
tired Congregational  minister,  died  on  January 
S,  1959,  in  Eaton.  Colorado. 

Born  in  Randolph,  Ohio,  in  1864,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son completed  the  A.M.  and  B.D.  degrees  at 
Oberlin  College  in  1890.  In  1938  he  was  given 
an  honorary  D.D.  degree  from  the  College. 
During  his  ministry  he  served  churches  in  Rico, 
Colorado,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  Mount  Vernon, 
Ohio,  Eaton,  Colorado,  Colorado  Springs.  Colo- 
rado, and  Castalia,  Ohio.  He  retired  in  1941 
after  having  served  as  a minister  for  51  years.  A 
lifelong  student  and  incessant  reader,  Reverend 
Dickinson  loved  the  classics  and  could  read  the 
scriptures  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages. 
He  was  also  interested  in  gardening,  mountain 
climbing,  and  current  events. 

Reverend  Dickinson  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Winifred  Kelly  Dickinson ; a son.  the  Reverend 
S.  C.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  and 
three  grandsons. 

1888 

LITTLE  — Alice  Cowles  Little,  former  mission- 
ary to  Micronesia  and  longtime  resident  of  Ober- 
lin, Ohio,  died  on  December  23,  1958,  after 
having  lived  for  the  past  year  at  the  Haulk 
Rest  Home  in  Oberlin. 

Born  in  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  on  May  9, 
1865,  Miss  Little  was  93  at  the  time  of  her 
death.  Her  parents  were  Thomas  and  Sarah 
Cowles  Little,  1859,  and  her  grandfather  was  a 
member  of  the  Oberlin  College  staff  from  1835 
to  1881.  Three  sisters  and  several  nephews  and 
nieces  attended  Oberlin. 

After  receiving  her  degree  from  Oberlin  Col- 
lege in  1888,  Miss  Little  spent  five  years  in  the 
Caroline  Islands  as  a missionary  with  the 
American  Board,  teaching  children  who  were 
brought  to  the  school  on  Kusaie  from  their 
home  islands.  From  the  captain  of  the  mission- 
ary ship,  Morning  Star,  she  learned  about  tides, 
beaches,  passages,  caves,  cliffs,  channels,  reefs, 
and  the  terrain  of  the  nearby  islands.  She  care- 
fully wrote  down  this  information  in  journals 
and  collected  maps  and  even  samples  of  soil, 
vegetation,  and  shells,  all  of  which  U.S.  Naval 
Intelligence  found  invaluable  more  than  fifty 
years  later  during  World  War  II  in  fighting  the 
Japanese  in  the  west  central  Pacific. 

Following  her  work  as  a missionary,  Miss 
Little  did  young  people’s  work  in  Ohio  for  two 
years,  and  from  1897  to  1907  she  did  field  work 
with  the  Women’s  Board  of  Missions  in  the  Mid- 
west. Her  interest  in  missionary  work  con- 
tinued even  after  her  return  to  Oberlin  to  make 
a home  for  her  sister,  and  she  became  quite  ac- 
tive in  local  organizations,  including  the  DAR, 
the  Mutual  Benefit  Society,  the  Lorain  County 
Historical  Society,  and  First  Church.  Her 
work  in  later  years  consisted  of  writing  down 
the  alphabets  of  Marshallese  and  Gilbertese,  the 
basic  languages  of  the  archipelago.  Although 
she  never  returned  to  Micronesia,  Miss  Little 
attended  the  commissioning  of  the  missionary 
ship.  Morning  Star  VI,  in  1947,  and  in  1951  she 
flew  to  Honolulu  for  her  only  visit  since  1893. 

She  is  survived  by  several  nephews  and  nieces, 
among  them  Donald  Simpson  of  Oberlin;  How- 
ard Jackson  of  Flint,  Michigan;  and  Alfred 
Jackson  of  Chicago. 

1889 

RITTENBURG  — Chauncey  William  Ritten- 
burg,  retired  public  school  superintendent  and 
food  salesman,  died  in  Lakewood,  Ohio,  on  Jan- 
uary 25,  1959.  He  was  94. 

Born  in  Olmsted  Falls,  Ohio,  Mr.  Ritten- 
burg  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  and  went  to 
Wisconsin,  where  he  served  as  superintendent  of 
school  districts  in  Burlington,  Delavan.  and 
Whitewater  during  the  period  between  1889  and 
1920.  He  retired  from  public  school  administration 
and  worked  as  a food  salesman  for  the  Calumet 
Tea  and  Coffee  Company  from  1920  to  1932.  He 
was  a 50-year  member  of  the  Masons  and  be- 
longed to  the  Lakewood  Congregational  Church. 
His  wife,  the  former  Lou  Glendenning,  died  ten 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Rittenburg  is  survived  by  a son,  Glen  F. 
Rittenburg;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Clayton  H.  Cox 
and  Miss  Florence  Rittenburg;  three  grandchil- 
dren ; five  great-grandchildren  ; and  a sister,  Mrs. 
Clara  Munn. 


1893 

KINSLEY  — Carl  Kinsley,  an  electrical  en- 
gineer and  physicist  who  did  pioneering  work  in 
radio  and  in  magnetic,  non-destructive  testing  of 
steel  and  other  metals,  died  in  Falls  Church, 
Virginia,  on  January  30,  1959.  He  was  8S. 

Mr.  Kinsley  was  born  in  Lansing,  Michigan, 
and  grew  up  in  Falls  Church.  His  father,  W.  W. 
Kinsley,  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  1861, 
and  his  mother,  Mary  Jewell  Kinsley,  graduated 
with  the  Class  of  1857.  Mr.  Kinsley  received 
the  A.B.  degree  from  Oberlin  in  1893  and  the 
A.M.  degree  in  1896  and  then  earned  the  M.E. 
degree  at  Cornell  University.  During  the  years 
between  1894  and  1899  he  taught  physics  at 
Washington  University  and  began  experiments  in 
wireless  transmission.  Mr.  Kinsley  installed 
America’s  first  radio  station,  at  Fire  Island, 
New  York,  and  played  a large  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  first  commercial  broadcasting. 
After  serving  as  an  electrical  expert  in  the  War 
Department  from  1899  to  1901,  lie  taught  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  for  18  years.  He  followed 
two  years  of  war  service  with  six  years  of  work- 
ing as  a consulting  engineer  for  the  Federal  En- 
gineers Development  Company.  He  retired  in 
1937  after  serving  for  some  years  as  consultant 
for  U.S.  Steel  Corporation.  Mr.  Kinsley  held 
over  30  patents  on  radio  inventions  and  high 
speed  printing  telegraph  processes  and  had  pub- 
lished more  than  30  scientific  and  engineering 
papers. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Prudence  Ellis 
Kinsley ; three  daughters,  Colony  Parrott  of 
Benton  Harbor,  Michigan  ; Stephanie  Stevens  of 
Yuciapa,  California;  and  Penelope  Tosteson  of 
Santa  Monica.  California  ; and  a brother,  William 
Kinsley,  Jr.,  Santa  Monica. 


1900 

PIERCE  — Carl  Wilmot  Pierce  died  on  March 
18.  1959,  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  following  surgery. 

Born  86  years  ago  in  Collins,  Ohio,  Mr.  Pierce 
was  employed  in  the  steel  industry  for  forty  years 
after  his  graduation  from  Oberlin  College.  At 
the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1940,  he  moved  to 
Canton,  Ohio,  and  sold  real  estate  for  several 
years  before  becoming  an  OPA  price  specialist 
for  the  government  in  Cleveland.  In  1946  he 
went  to  Monterrey,  Mexico,  and  served  as  con- 
sultant for  a steel  firm  while  it  established  a 
plant  there. 

Mr.  Pierce  had  been  interested  in  youth  work 
for  over  25  years  and  did  volunteer  work  for  the 
YMCA,  the  Canton  Optimist  Club,  and  the  Stark 
County  Youth  Guidance  Center  for  many  years. 
Working  with  attaches  of  the  Stark  County 
Juvenile  Court,  he  spent  two  years  between  1947 
and  1949  compiling  statistics  covering  1,500 
cases  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  an  effort  to  im- 
prove methods  of  dealing  wtih  delinquents  and 
youth  problems.  Over  a period  of  ten  years  he 
sponsored  eight  parolees,  advised  them,  and 
helped  them  find  jobs.  He  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  boys’  work  programs  and  helped  or- 
ganize them  in  the  cities  where  he  lived. 

Mr.  Pierce  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Emma  J. 
Pierce,  of  Canton.  His  first  wife,  Mary  John- 
ston Pierce,  died  in  1936.  Other  survivors  in- 
clude his  son,  Dr.  Wilmot  W.  Pierce  of  Mans- 
field, Ohio;  a sister,  Mrs.  Pauline  Eastwood  of 
Cleveland  ; and  two  grandchildren. 


1906 

SKINNER  — Thomas  Stanley  Skinner,  long- 
time Dean  of  Music  at  Drury  College,  died  on 
March  18.  1959,  in  Branson,  Missouri. 

Born  77  years  ago  in  Princeton,  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Skinner  studied  composition  with  Wi- 
der and  attended  the  Schola  Cantorum  after 
graduating  from  Oberlin  College  in  1906.  He 
taught  music  at  Cornell  College  in  Iowa  from 
1906  to  1910,  at  Albion  College  in  Michigan  in 
1911-12,  at  the  State  Normal  School  near  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa,  in  1912-13,  and  at  Olivet  College  in 
Michigan  from  1913  to  1916.  Many  of  Mr. 
Skinner’s  compositions  were  performed  and  pub- 
lished during  the  36  years  he  taught  music  at 
Drury  College  in  Springfield,  Missouri.  When 
he  retired  in  1952,  lie  was  presented  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Music  degree  from  the  college.  From 
1953  until  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Dean  of 


Music  at  School  of  the  Ozarks  in  Point  Look- 
out,  Missouri. 

Mr.  Skinner  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Vera 
Stewart  Skinner,  and  a son,  Thomas  Skinier. 


1912 

YOCOM  — Harry  Barclay  Yocom,  professor 
emeritus  of  zoology  at  the  University  of  Oregon, 
died  December  14,  1958,  at  his  home  in  Eugene, 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Yocom  was  born  in  1888  in  Pennsville, 
Ohio,  and  graduated  from  Oberlin  College.  At 
least  twelve  Yocom  relatives  have  graduated 
from  Oberlin,  including  Mary,  ’16;  William,  T5; 
Frances,  ’21;  Franklin,  ’26;  Margaret,  ’ ’25  ; 
Theodore,  ’31;  Willis,  ’40;  Margaret  A..  ’55; 
and  Patricia,  ’46.  Before  going  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  in  1920,  he  taught  zoology  at 
Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana;  Wash- 
burn College,  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  was  made 
head  of  the  zoology  department  at  Oregon  in 
1934  and  retired  in  1945  because  of  ill  health. 
Mr  Yocom  has  had  many  of  his  articles  and 
papers  published  and  was  a member  of  several 
professional  organizations.  His  doctorate  is 
from  the  University  of  California. 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  Catharine, 
whom  he  married  in  1921  ; a daughter,  Mrs.  Dean 
Barlow  of  Pocatello,  Idaho;  and  two  grand- 
children. 


1914 

KOCERHA  — The  Reverend  John  Kocerha, 
Congregational  minister,  died  on  June  9,  1958, 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  age  of  72. 
Death  was  caused  by  cancer. 

Mr.  Kocerha  was  born  in  Abranovce,  Czecho- 
slovakia, on  August  4,  1884,  the  son  of  John 
and  Anna  Galyo  Kocerha.  After  receiving  a 
Slavic  degree  from  Oberlin  College  in  1914,  he 
was  ordained  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  became 
a Congregational  Missionary  in  Ida,  South  Da- 
kota. In  1917,  he  went  to  Pittsburgh,  where 
he  served  as  Congregational  Home  Missionary 
among  the  Slavic  population  in  that  city.  He 
served  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Ministerial  Union  from  1 9 1 S until  1938,  and 
was  moderator,  for  one  term,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Association  of  Ministers  and  Churches.  Mr.  Ko- 
cerha was  sent  by  the  Congregational  Home 
Board  on  Missionary  Tours  to  New  Hampshire 
in  1921,  to  South  Dakota  in  1930,  and  to  Ohio 
in  1937. 

In  1952,  he  celebrated  his  35th  year  as  pastor 
of  the  congregation  of  the  Pittsburgh  Slavonic 
Church.  He  continued  preaching  until  May, 
1958. 

On  June  11,  1914,  he  married  Karla  Ursecky 
Shauffler,  T5-T6,  who  died  in  June,  1949.  The 
couple  had  two  children. 

Mr.  Kocerha  is  survived  by  his  two  children, 
Irene  K.  Pavlik  and  Milan  J.,  and  three  grand- 
children. Also  surviving  is  a brother,  Andrew, 
in  Czechoslovakia. 


SHERWOOD  — Ada  Simpson  Sherwood  died 
at  the  age  of  98  on  March  17,  1959,  in  Berea, 
Kentucky. 

Born  in  Carlton,  New  York,  in  1861,  Mrs. 
Sherwood  earned  her  way  through  high  school 
by  teaching  in  country  schools.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  in  1905,  she  took  their  two  chil- 
dren to  live  in  Oberlin  and  began  to  teach  their 
way  through  college.  Emery  graduated  in  1912 
and  Mv.ry  in  1917.  Mrs.  Sherwood  herself 
graduated  from  Oberlin  College  with  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  honors  at  the  age  of  53  and  went  on  to 
earn  the  A.M.  degree  the  next  year.  She  studied 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  in  1917-1S 
and  then  did  graduate  work  in  religious  educa- 
tion at  Boston  University,  receiving  the  Master  s 
Degree  in  1919.  During  the  following  eleven 
years  she  taught  religious  education  at  Berea 
College  in  Kentucky.  After  her  retirement  in 
1931,  she  continued  to  live  in  Berea  and  wrote 
poetry,  articles,  and  novels.  Many  of  her  articles 
were  published  in  well  known  magazines,  and  a 
collection  of  her  poems,  Hungering  for  the  Hills, 
was  publsflied  in  1947. 
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Mrs.  Sherwood  is  survived  by  a son,  Emery 
Sherwood,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  and  a daugh- 
U*r,  Mrs.  Norman  Hill,  now  living  in  Europe. 


1917 

DAVIS  — Mrs.  Edmund  Russell  Davis  (Susan 
Horton  Graffam)  died  on  May  31,  1958,  in 
Wayland,  Massachusetts,  at  the  age  of  58.  Her 
death  was  caused  by  heart  disease. 

Born  in  Merrimac,  Massachusetts,  on  August 
11,  1899,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  E. 
and  Emily  Little  Graffam.  After  receiving  her 
A.B.  degree  from  Wellesley  in  1922,  she  was 
awarded  her  A.M.  degree  from  Oberlin  College 
in  1924.  For  the  next  four  years,  she  taught 
chemistry  and  mathematics  at  the  Northampton 
School  for  Girls,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 
In  June,  1928,  she  married  Edmund  Russell 
Davis,  who  is  vice  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Boston.  For  the  rest  of  her  life, 
Mrs.  Davis  was  housewife  and  mother  to  the 
couple’s  four  children.  The  family  lived  in 
South  Lincoln  and  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
in  Greenfield,  New  Hampshire,  and  in  Wayland, 
Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Davis  is  survived  by  her  husband  and 
her  children,  Stephen  H.,  John  R.,  Theodore  H., 
and  Peter  G.  Also  surviving  are  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Harold  (Dorothy)  F.  Coleman,  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth L.  Graffam. 

QUIMBY  — Arelisle  Quirnby,  retired  teacher 
and  social  worker,  died  in  Sheboygan,  Wiscon- 
sin, on  September  13,  1958,  at  the  age  of  63. 
Born  on  March  7,  1895,  she  was  a native  of 
Sheboygan. 

Miss  Quirnby  graduated  from  Oberlin  Col- 
lege in  1917  and  remained  an  active  member  of 
the  class  until  her  death,  greeting  the  incoming 
cars  of  classmates  at  reunions  and  contributing 
to  the  Lauderleigh  Round  Robin  which  circu- 
lates twice  yearly  among  class  members.  She 
belonged  to  Phi  Alpha  Phi,  the  literary  society, 
when  she  was  a student  at  Oberlin  College. 

During  her  career,  Miss  Quirnby  taught  phy- 
sical education  at  Kentucky  College  for  Women 
from  1917-19,  Sheboygan  High  School  from 
1922-26,  and  at  Kalamazoo  College  from  1927- 
33,  combining  her  position  as  Dean  of  Women 
with  teaching.  She  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  Wellesley  College  in  1931 
and  did  further  graduate  study  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  Columbia  University.  Her 
teaching  positions  were  interspersed  with  sev- 
eral years  of  professional  administration  for  the 
Girl  Scouts  and  short  periods  of  social  work. 
From  1942-46  she  directed  USO  operations  in 
Wichita,  Kansas,  and  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

Miss  Quirnby  once  wrote  that  the  “idea  of 
service  has  been  the  greatest  influence  of  Ober- 
lin College”  on  her  life. 

1920 

MC  GREGOR  — J.  Harry  McGregor,  United 
States  Representative  from  Ohio,  died  in 
Coshocton,  Ohio,  on  October  7,  1958,  at  the 
age  of  62.  His  death  was  the  result  of  a heart 
attack. 

Mr.  McGregor,  born  in  Unionport,  Ohio,  on 
September  30,  1896,  was  the  son  of  George  and 
Elizabeth  Minnis  McGregor.  A student  at 
Oberlin  College  in  1916-17,  Mr.  McGregor  left 
school  to  serve  with  the  field  artillery  in  World 
War  I.  He  was  married  to  Twila  Cox  in  May 
of  1918.  Mrs.  McGregor  died  on  Christmas 
Day,.  1956.  After  the  war  he  spent  one  year 
working  as  a lumber  dealer  before  becoming  a 
contractor. 

Mr.  McGregor  served  in  the  State  House  of 
Representatives  from  193  5-40  and  was  Republi- 
can floor  leader  in  1939.  He  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  Seven- 
teenth Ohio  District  in  1940.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  had  served  continuously  in  Washing- 
ton for  eighteen  years  and  was  a candidate  for 
re-election.  During  his  career  in  Congress,  he 
was  minority  leader  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  was  known  as  the  Republican  Mid- 
west Regional  party  whip.  Two  of  his  major 
egislative  accomplishments  in  recent  years  were 
a major  part  in  working  out  the  thirteen  billion 
dollar  federal  highway  construction  bill  and  a 
bill  to  permit  the  leasing  of  buildings  for  post 
offices.  A very  energetic  man,  Mr.  McGregor 
was  called  "a  dynamo  on  feet”  by  a newspaper- 
man  in  1945. 

Surviving  arc  three  children  and  six  grand- 
children. His  children  are  Mrs.  Monroe  Horst 
(Constance)  of  Pasadena,  California;  Mrs. 


Wardc  Butler  (Betty  Jane)  of  Zanesville,  Ohio ; 
and  Harry  L.  McGregor  of  Findlay,  Ohio. 


1921 

HORNUNG  — Catherine  Virginia  Hornung, 
social  worker,  died  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  No- 
vember 17,  1958.  She  was  born  sixty  years  ago 
in  Gibsonburg,  Ohio,  and  lived  all  of  her  life 
in  Ohio. 

Miss  Hornung  graduated  from  Oberlin  Col- 
lege in  1921  and  did  graduate  study  at  Western 
Reserve  School  of  Applied  Social  Science  and 
at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work.  From 
1921-1935  she  was  a case  worker  for  various 
social  welfare  organizations,  including  the  Red 
Cross,  Associated  Charities,  and  Mothers’  Pen- 
sion Department,  all  in  Cleveland.  Since  1935 
she  had  been  supervisor  of  rehabilitation  ser- 
vices for  the  blind  through  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  in  Columbus. 


1925 

ZORBAUUH  — Frederick  McClure  Zorbaugli, 
noted  sociologist  and  retired  college  professor, 
died  of  a heart  attack  in  Chapala,  Jol.,  Mexico, 
on  January  2,  1959. 

Mr.  Zorbaugli  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
on  December  21,  1898.  His  parents  were  the 
Reverend  Charles  Louis  Zorbaugli  and  the  for- 
mer Harriet  Harvey.  Soon  after  graduating 
from  Oberlin  College  in  1925,  Mr.  Zorbaugli 
married  Marion  Parker,  ’24.  They  lived  in 
Chicago  from  1926-30,  and  during  that  time 
Mr.  Zorbaugli  combined  graduate  study  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  with  sociological  research. 
He  also  served  as  probation  officer  in  Cook 
County.  Illinois,  and  worked  at  the  Child  Guid- 
ance Clinic  in  Chicago. 

From  1930  to  1942,  Mr.  Zorbaugh  was  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Sociology  at  Oberlin  College. 
During  that  time  he  did  graduate  study  at  New 
York  University,  where  he  earned  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  and  was  elected  to  Alpha  Kappa  Delta, 
honorary  sociology  fraternity,  in  1939.  He  served 
in  the  Navy  as  a lieutenant  commander  during 
World  War  II,  and  after  the  war  he  accepted 
a teaching  post  as  Professor  of  Sociology  at  the 
University  of  Miami.  When  he  retired  in  1956, 
because  of  ill  health,  he  was  head  of  the  So- 
ciology Department  there.  The  Zorbaughs 
moved  to  Mexico  and  spent  the  years  following 
his  retirement  traveling  and  writing. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  lives  in  the 
Zorbaugh  home  in  Chapala,  Jol.,  Mexico;  two 
children,  Mrs.  John  Alley  of  Pensacola,  Florida, 
and  Charles  Parker  Zorbaugh ; and  two  grand- 
children. Some  of  Mr.  Zorbaugh’s  relatives 
who  attended  Oberlin  College  are  Elizabeth  Zor- 
baugh, ’28 ; Elinore  Worthington,  ’24 ; Cynthia 
Smith,  ’54;  and  Harriet  Zorbaugh,  ’59. 


1928 

HARRIS  — Elbert  Earle  Harris.  Christian 
Science  practitioner  for  17  years,  died  in  Hous- 
ton. Texas,  on  January  9,  1959. 

Mr.  Harris  was  born  in  1903  in  Port  Arthur, 
Texas,  and  earned  the  Mus.B.  degree  at  Ober- 
lin College.  Fie  taught  piano  and  organ  at 
Southern  College  in  Lakeland,  Florida,  after 
graduation  and  later  returned  to  Port  Arthur 
to  operate  the  family  book  store  there  from  1930 
to  1947.  During  World  War  II  he  served  as  a 
Christian  Science  minister  with  the  armed  ser- 
vices in  northeast  Texas  and  then  became  a full 
time  practitioner. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Edna  Machon 
Harris;  a son,  Elbert  Harris,  Jr.,  of  Crane, 
Texas;  a sister.  Mrs.  Lutnuel  Benbury,  Whittier, 
California;  a brother,  Porter  H.  Harris,  Jr.,  of 
Port  Arthur ; and  one  grandchild. 


1932 

STONE  — Hubert  Stone,  assistant  professor 
of  library  science  at  Bowling  Green  University, 
died  on  March  18,  1959.  at  the  age  of  53,  after 
suffering  a heart  attack. 

Mr.  Stone  was  born  in  Oberlin  and  received 
his  A.M.  degree  from  Oberlin  College  after 
earning  a B.A.  degree  from  Ohio  Northern  Uni- 
versity in  1930.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Oberlin  College  library  staff  from  1935  to  1946 
and  earned  a B.S.  degree  in  library  science  at 
Western  Reserve  University  in  1942.  Mr.  Stone 
taught  at  Bowling  Green  University  since  1946. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Ranghild  Nelson 
Stone,  A.B.,  ’31,  A.M.  ’30;  his  mother,  Mrs. 


Lena  Stone,  of  Genoa,  Ohio;  and  a brother,  Rus- 
sell Stone  of  Cincinnati. 

1936 

TULLIO  — Mrs.  John  C.  Tullio  (Anna  Nis- 
sen),  former  high  school  teacher  in  Lorain 
County,  Ohio,  died  in  Cleveland  on  February  9, 
1959,  after  suffering  from  cancer  for  several 
years.  . . 

Mrs.  Tullio  was  born  in  Rocky  River,  Ohio, 
43  years  ago,  and  after  receiving  the  A.B.  de- 
gree from  Oberlin  College,  taught  high  school 
in  Belden,  Ohio,  and  Avon,  Ohio,  for  a total  of 
twelve  years. 

Survivors  are  her  husband,  John  C.  Tullio;  a 
young  son  and  daughter,  Joanne  and  Jackie; 
her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Nissen  of  Avon; 
and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Norma  Gahagan,  Avon, 
and  Mrs.  Marian  Altenberg  in  California. 

1947 

MAUNEY  — Ernest  Jacob  Mauncv,  34  year- 
old  duo-pianist  of  national  fame,  died  January 
28,  1959,  in  Memorial  Hospital,  New  York 
City,  of  leukemia. 

Mr.  Mauney  was  born  in  Kings  Mountain, 
North  Carolina,  on  July  18,  1924.  His  parents 
are  William  Kemp  Mauney,  a textile  executive, 
and  Sarah  Hoffman  Mauney.  Interested  in 
music  at  an  early  age,  Ernest  and  his  brother 
Miles,  identical  twins,  started  piano  lessons 
with  their  mother  before  beginning  instruction 
with  local  teachers.  The  two  boys  spent  the 
summers  of  1939  and  1940  studying  with  Arthur 
Newstead  at  Juilliard  School  of  Music.  In 
1940  they  came  to  Oberlin  College  and  studied 
piano  with  Arthur  Dann.  Their  work  at  Ober- 
lin was  interrupted  by  two  and  one-half  years 
in  the  Army,  where  they  played  in  an  Army 
band  and  appeared  as  duopianists  at  bond  ral- 
lies and  on  programs  throughout  the  country. 
Afterward,  they  returned  to  Oberlin  and  grad- 
uated in  1947,  then  went  to  New  York  to  study 
with  Isabella  Vengerova. 

In  1950  the  Mauney  twins  appeared  on  the 
Arthur  Godfrey  Show,  and  the  same  year  they 
were  guests  with  the  Charlotte  (North  Carolina) 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Twice  they  won  prizes 
of  $1,000  on  television  shows:  on  the  Old  Gold 
Show  in  June,  1952,  and  on  Chance  of  a Life- 
time. The  prize  money  was  used  toward  the 
purchase  of  a large  van  in  which  the  Mauneys 
moved  their  two  Steimvays  from  one  concert 
to  another.  They  appeared  as  soloists  with 
the  Cleveland  Summer  Orchestra  in  1954  and 
returned  to  Oberlin  in  1955  as  guest  artists  in 
the  annual  concert  given  by  Phi  Kappa  Lambda, 
national  honorary  fraternity  to  which  they  be- 
longed. The  two  brothers  played  many,  many 
concerts  all  over  the  United  States,  including 
appearances  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Federal  of  Music  Clubs,  the  inter- 
national convention  of  Kiwanis  Clubs,  the  Bre- 
vard Festival,  the  Haarlem  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  with  the  Great  Neck  (Long 
Island)  Symphony,  and  at  Town  Hall  in  New 
York. 

Ernest  and  Miles  Mauney  lived  near  each 
other  on  Long  Island  and  rehearsed  in  a large 
soundproof  home  studio  which  could  be  divided 
into  two  smaller  practice  rooms. 

Mr.  Mauney  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  for- 
mer Doris  E.  White  whom  he  married  in  1947  ; 
two  children,  Christopher.  9,  and  Jeanne,  6; 
his  brother  Miles;  and  his  parents  in  Kings 
Mountain. 

1950 

BICKFORD  — Ralph  Leroy  Bickford,  Metho 
dist  pastor,  died  in  New  York  City  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  1958,  of  kidney  failure.  He  was  29. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Bickford  was  born  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  on  May  29,  1929.  Dur- 
ing much  of  his  youth  he  lived  with  an  aunt  in 
Hempstead,  Long  Island.  He  was  a modem 
language  major  at  Oberlin  College  and  graduated 
in  1950.  From  1950-1953  he  did  YMCA  work 
in  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  before  entering 
Yale  Divinity  School.  While  he  was  in  gradu- 
ate school  there,  he  did  ministerial  work  in 
Thomaston,  Connecticut,  and  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  In  1956  he  received  the  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  degree  from  Yale.  He  spent  the  fol- 
lowing year  serving  a church  in  England  and 
then  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Willis  Avenue 
Methodist  Church  in  the  Bronx. 

Fie  was  to  have  married  Shirley  Lent  in  late 
December.  His  aunt.  Miss  Ellen  Boggemes, 
of  Ilempstead,  Long  Island,  survives  him. 
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